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Articre I. 


The Theory of Moral Sentiments. By Adarn Smith, profefor of mo» 
ral philafophy in the univerfity of Glafgow. 80. Price 64. 
Millar. 


HE philofophical writers, who erilighten the world by 
their reaforiirigs and difcoveties, are entitled to great 
praife; arid fo much the more as they feldom, in their own times 
meet with that renown and reputation, which it is natural for ari 
author of genius to propofe fo himfelf as the reward of his la« 
bours. Men of 4 philofophical turn alone are the proper judges 
of fucli performance; and as thiefe are but few in all ages, pro- 
found reaforiings make their way but flowly with the public, 
and are often overlooked, till the author can no longer reap 
pleafure or advaritage from the reputation which he acquires 
them. Nor is this the only obftacle to the progrefs of philofo+ 
phical writings. Even the few who are entitled to judge of their 
merit, have often their fentiments warped by innocent, becaufe 
unavoidable prejudices ; and having previoufly embraced fome 
fyftem of their own, with regard to thefe objeés of enquiry, 
receive with reluétance, if not with averfion, any attempt to 
overturn thofe opinions, which they have been accuftomed to 
look upon as Certain and indifputable. An hiftorian or poet, or 
any author, who propofes to give us entertainment, is favour- 
ably received } and we confider hirh 4s a man who endeavours 
to add to our ftock of pleafure and enjoyment: but a writer, 
who attempts to convey inftruction, appears not to us under 
fo favourable an afpe&t; and his very undertaking feems to im- 
ply a tacit reproach, either of our ignorance or miftake ; an in- 
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finuation which no mai, much lefs a philofopher, can hear of 
with pleafure. 


‘As thefe difficulties retard—the- fuccefs of all-philofophical 
writings, we may obferve, that moral refearches lie under pecu- 
liar difadvantages, and are addrefiedto a much thinner auditory, 
and meet with more numerous prejudices, than attend any other 
fpecies of fcience or enquiry. The objects of fuch theories, 
tho’ feemingly familiar and common, are, in reality, obfcure 
and intricate. - Every man of letters, almoft without exception, 
has formed fome kind of fyftemwith regard to them; and even 
men of the world, hearing that thefe fubjeéts have been canvaffed 
ever fince the commencement of Jiterature,.are apt to think, 
that if human underftanding could reach any certainty in fuch 
fubjects, it muft long ago have fixed on the true fyftem. 


The author of ¢his Theory of Moral Sentiments, of which we 
propofe to give fome account to the public, has overlooked or 
neglected thefe difcouragements, with that boldnefs which na- 
turally accompanies genius; and after all the fyftems of moral 
philofophy, ‘which have been advanced both in antient and mo- 
dern times, has not feared to propofe new principles and new 
deductions to'the world. ‘The ingenuity, and (may we venture 
to fay it) the folidity of his reafonings ought to excite the lan- 
guid attention of the public, and procure him a favourable re- 
ception. He needs but be hearkened to: his firft principles 
appear fo clear, the chain of his arguments fo clofe, his argu- 
mentation, and even his iftyle, fo forcible and vigorous, that 
there is no danger of our confounding him with that numerous 
clafs of metaphyficians, who, rather from their incapacity for 
every other branch of learning, than from their peculiar talents 
for philofophy, have in all nations and ages, but never more 
than in this, given difguft to the ftudious part of mankind. 


We fhall endeavour to form an abftraé of the reafonings of 
this very ingenious writer. However difficult to reduce into a 
fmall compafs a fyftem of this nature, we muft neceffarily give 
a.view of the whole, in order to do juitice tothe author and to 
the public. 


Our author feems to be fully fenfible, that the only method 
by which moral philofophy can be improved, and acquire that 
folidity and conviétion, in which it has been commonly found 
fo deficient, is to follow the praétice of our modern naturalifts, 
and make an appeal every moment to fa& and experience. He 
begins with obferving, that, however felfifh men may fometimes 
be fuppofed, there is a principle in their nature which interefts 
them inthe fortunes of others, and gives them.a fympathy with 
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the movements and affections of their fellow-creaturess This 
fympathy he endeavours to account for, by fuppofing, that while 
we furvey the pains or pleafures of others, we enter into them 
by the force of imagination, and form fo lively an idea of thefé 
feelings, that it approaches by degrees to the feelings themfelves. 


‘ That this is the fource of out fellow-feeling for the mifery 
of others, that it is by changing places in fancy with the fuf+ 
ferer, that we come either to conceive or to be affected by what 
he feels, may be demonftrated by many obvious obfervations, 
if it fhould not be thought fufficiently evident of itfelf. When 
we fee a ftroke aimed and juft ready to fall upon the leg or arm 
of another perfon, we naturally fhrink and draw back our own 
leg or our own arm ; and when it does ‘fall, we feel it in fome 
meafure, and are hurt by it as well as the fufferer. The mob, 
when they are gazing at a dancer on the flack rope, naturally 
Writhe and twift and balance their own bodies, as they fee him 
do, and as they feel that they themfelves muft do in his fitua- 
tion. Perfons of delicate fibres and a weak conftitution of body, 
complain that in looking on the fores and ulcers that are ex- 
pofed by beggars in the ftreets, they are apt to feel an itching 
or uneafy fenfation in the correfpondent part of their own bo- 
dies. ‘The horror which they conceive at the mifery of. thofe 
wretches affects that particular part in themfelves more than 
any other ; becaufe that horror arifes from conceiving what 
they themfelves would fuffer, if they really were the wretches 
whom they are looking upon, and if that particular part in 
themfelves was actually affected in the fame miferable manner. 
The very force of this conception is fufficient, in their feeble 
frames, to produce that itching or uneafy fenfation complained 
of. Men of the moft robuft make, obferve that in looking 
upon fore eyes they often feel a very fenfible forenefs in their 
own, which proceeds from the fame reafon ; that organ being 
in the itrongeft man more delicate than any other part of the 
body is in the weakeit.’ 


This account feems very natural and probable ; but whether 
be received or not, it is not of great importance to our author’s 
Theory. It is fufficient to his’ purpofe, if fympathy, whence 
ever it proceeds, be allowed to be a principle in human nature, 
which furely, without the greateft obftinacy, cannot be dif- 
puted. This fpring, this movement, this power, is the chief 
foundation of his fyftem. By means of it he hopes to explain 
all tle fpecies of approbation or difapprobation, which are ex- 
cited by human aétion or behaviour. It is indeed the principle 
which runs through all his theory-of morals; and if his dedue- 
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tioris be as fimple and convincing as his firft faét or poftulatum 
is evident and unqueftionable, we may venture to give him the 
preference above all writers who have made any attempt on 
this fubject. 


There is a pleafure which attends all fympathy. * As the 
perfon who is principally interefted in any event is pleafed with 
our fympathy, and hurt by the want of it, fo we, too, feem to 
be pleafed when we are able to fympathize with him, and to be 
hurt when we are unable to do fo. We run not only to con- 
gratulate the fuccefsful, but to condole with the afflicted; and 
the pleafure which we find in converfing with a man whom we 
can entirely fympathize with in all his paffions, feems to do 
more than compenfate the painfulnefs of that forrow with which 
the view of his fituation affeéts us. On the contrary, it is al- 
ways difagreeable to feel that we cannot fympathize with him, 
and inftead of being pleafed with this exemption from fympa- 
thetic pain, it hurts us to find that we cannot fhare his uneafi- 
nefs. If we hear a perfon loudly lamenting his misfortunes, 
which, however, upon bringing the cafe home to ourfelves, we 
feel, can produce no fuch violent effe& upon us, we are fhocked 
at his grief; and, becaufe we cannot enter into it, call it pufilla- 
nimity.and weaknefs. It gives us the fpleen, on the other hand, 
to fee another too happy or too much elevated, as we cail it, 
with any little piece of good fortune. We are difobliged even 
with his joy, and, becaufe we cannot go along with it, call it 
levity and folly. We are even put out of humour if our com- 
panion laughs louder or longer at a joke than we think it de- 
ferves; that is, than we feel that we ourfelves could laugh at it.’ 


Having found that we feel pleafure when any paffion or emo- 
tion appears in another with which we can fympathize, and a 
pain whenever the contrary happens, our author thinks, that 
this pleafure or pain will account for all our approbation or dif- 
approbation of human a¢tion or behaviour. In order to try 
the folidity of this fyftem, we need but examine, whether it be 
really the cafe, that fympathy and approbation are always 
found united towards the fame objeéts, and the want of fym- 
pathy and difapprobation. ‘ When the original paffions of the 
perfon principally concerned are in perfect concord with the 
fympathetic emotions of thc fpetator, they neceffarily appear 
to this laft juft and proper, and fuitable to their objects ; and, 
on the contrary, when, upon bringing the cafe home to hin- 
felf, he finds that they do not coincide with what he feels, they 
neceffarily appear to him unjuft and improper, and unfuitable 


to the caufes which excite them. To approve of the paflions of 
another, 
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another, therefore, as fuitable to their objeéts, is the fame 
thing, as to obferve that we entirely fympathize with them ; 
and not to approve of them as fuch, is the fame thing as to ob- 
ferve that we do not entirely fympathize with them. ‘The man 
who refents the injuries that have been done to me, and obferves 
that I refent them precifely as he does, neceffarily approves of 
my refentment. The man whofe fympathy keeps time to my 
grief, cannot but admit the reafonablenefs of my forrow He 
who admires the fame poem, or the fame picture, and admires 
them exactly as Ido, muft furely allow the juftnefs of my ad- 
miration. He who laughs at the fame joke, and laughs along 
with me, cannot well deny the propriety of my laughter. On 
the contrary, the perfon who, upon thefe different occafions, 
either feels no fuch emotion as that which I feel, or feels none 
that bears any proportion to mine, cannot avoid difapproving 
my fentiments on account of their diffonance with his own. If 
my animofity goes beyond what the indignation of my friend 
can correfpond to; if my grief exceeds what his moft tender’ 
compaffion can go along with; if my admiration is either too 
high or too iow to tally with hisown; if I laugh loud and hear- 
tily at what he only {miles, or, on the contrary, only fmile when 
he loughs loud and heartily; in all thefe cafes, as foon as he 
comes from confidering the objeé, to obferve how I am affected 
by it, according as there is more or lefs difproportion between 
his fentiments and mine, | mutt incur a greater or lefs degree 
of his difapprobation: and upon all occafions his own fenti- 
ments are the ftandards and meafures by which he judges of 
mine. 


« When we judge in this manner of any affection, as propor- 
tioned or difproportioned to the caufe which excites it, it is {carce 
poffible that we fhould make ufe of any other rule or canon but 
the correfpondent affection in ourfelves. If, upon bringing the 
cafe home to our own breaft, we find that the fentiments which 
it gives occafion to coincide and tally with our-own, we necef- 
farily approve of them as proportioned and fuitable to their. 
objects: if otherwife, we neceflarily difapprove of them, as ex- 
travagant and out of proportion. . 


« Every faculty in one man is the meafure by which he judges 
of the like ‘faculty in another. I judge of your fight by my 
fight, of your ear by my ear, of your reafon by my reafon, of 
your refentment by my refentment, of your love by my love. 
I neither have, nor can have, any other way of judging about 


them.’ 
Cc 3 Qur 
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Our author next proceeds to explain, that there is a double 
fympathy, which attends all our judgments concerning human 
fentiments and behaviour. We firft confider the feelings of the 
perfon who is actuated by any paflion, and next the feelings of 
the perfon who is the obje& of it. Thefe fometimes are oppofite 
to each other. When a man meets with any infult which, we feel, 
would provoke us to anger, we fympathize with his anger ; it 
appears to us to have propricty ; we approve of it; it is thought 
confiftent with the rules of duty and morality : but when we 
turn our eyes to the objeét of this anger, we have not the fame 
pleaiant fee.ing of approbation. To be the object of anger is 
always difagrecable and fhocking; and the pain which thence 
arifes to the perfon, tho’ it does not deftroy, is able at leaft to 
diminifh the fympathetic fatisfaction of the indifferent fpecta- 
tor. Onthe contrary, all the benevolent paffions are fupported 


by a double fympathy : the propriety of the fentiment in the - 


perfon, who feels it, gives us a high degree of fatisfaétion: the 
pleafing fentiments of the perfon, who is the objeét of it, en- 
creafes this fatisfaction, and, confequently, this approbation, 
Hence it proceeds, that the angry paffions in order to be ap- 
proved of, muit be much more reduced and tamed, and molli. 
fied, than the benevolent ones. A tendency towards love, 
friendfhip, humanity, is- the characteriftic of virtue: a pro- 
penfity towards anger, refentment, jealoufy, is a compre- 
henfive defcription of vice. Every one is fenfible, that this ob- 
fervation is founded on fac and experience ; and fuch an evi- 
dent concurrence of daily obfervation with our author’s theory, 
mutt be regarded as a {trong proof of iis folidity. 


This reafoning, which feems fo conclufive, our author forti- 
fies by a great nomber of other curious and ingenious obferva- 
tions. Heremarks very juftly, that we cannot fympathize fully 
with the bodily appetites of hunger and thirft, or transfer them 
to ourfelves, as we do the paflions‘of the mind. ‘ Hence it is 
indecent (fays our author) to exprefs any ftrong degree of thofe 
paffions which arife from a certain fituation or difpofition of the 
body ; becaufe the company, not being in the fame difpofition, 
cannot be expected to fympathize with them. Violent hunger, 
for example, though upon many occafions not only natural, 
but unavoidable, is'always indecent, and to eat voracioufly is 
univerfally regarded as a piece of ill manners. ‘There is, how- 
ever, fome degree of fympathy, even with hunger. It is agree- 
able to fee our companions eat with a good appetite, and all 
expreffions of loathing are offenfive. The difpofition of body 
which is habitual to a man in health, makes his ftomach eafily 
keep time, if I may be allowed; fo coarfe an expreflion, with 
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the one; and not with the other. We can*fympathize with 
the diftrefs which exceffive hunger occafions, when we read the 
defcription of it in the journal of a fiege, or of a fea voyage. 
We imagine ourfelves in the fituation of the fufferers, and 
thence readily conceive the grief, the fear and confternation, 
which muft neceffarily diftra&t them. We feel, ourfelves, fome 
degree of thofe paffions, and’ therefore fympathize with them : 
but as we do not grow hungry by reading the defcription, we 
cannot properly, even in this cafe, be faid to'fympathize’ with 
their hunger. 7 


‘ It is the fame cafe with the paffion by which nature unites 
the two fexes. Though naturally the moft furious of all the 
paffions, all ftrong expreffions of it are upon every occafion in- 
decent, even between perfons in whom its moft complete indul- 
gence is acknowledged by all laws, both human and_diyine, to 
be perfectly innocent. ‘There feems, however, to be fome de- 
gree of fympathy even with this paffion. ‘Totalk to a woman 
as we fhould to a man is improper: it is expected that their 
company thould infpire us with more gaiety, more pleafantry 
and more attention; and an intire infenfibility to the fair fex, 
renders a man contemptible in fome meafure even to the men. 


‘ Such is our averfion for all, the appetites which take their 
origin from the body: all itrong expreffions of them are loath- 
fome and difagreeable. According to fome antient philofophers, 
thefe are the paffions which we fhare in common with the brutes, 
and which having no conneétion with the charatteriftical quali- 
ties of human nature, are upon that account beneath its dig- 
nity. But there are many other paffions'which we fhare in 
common with the brutes, fuch as refentment, natural affection, 
and even gratitude, which do not, upon that account, appear 
to be fo brutal. The true caufe of the peculiar difguft which 
we conceive for the appetites of the body, when we fee them in 
other men, is that we cannot enter into them. ‘Fo the perfon 
himfelf who feels them, as foon as they are gratified, the ob- 
ject that excited them ceafes to be agreeable : even its prefence 
often becomes offenfive to him; he looks round to no purpofe 
for the charm which tranfported him the tmoment before, and 
can now as little enter into his own paffion as another perfon., 
When we have dined, we order the covers to be removed; and 
we fhould treat in the fame manner the objects of the moft ar- 
dent and paffionate defires, if they were the objects of no other 


paffions but thofe which take their origin from the body.’ 


« Even of the paffions derived from the imagination, thofe 
which take their origin from a peculiar turn or habit it has ac- 
Ceo 4 . quired, 
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quired, tho’ they be acknowledged to be perfectly natural, and, 
however, but little fympathized with. The imaginations of man- 
kind not having acquired that particular turn, cannot enter into 
them ; and fuch paflions, tho’ they may be allowed to be almoft 
unavoidable in fome part of life, are always in fome meafure ridicu- 
lous. This is the cafe with that {trong attachment which naturally 
rows up between two perfons of different fexes, who have long 
fixed their thoughts upon one another. Our imagination not 
having run in the famechannel with that of the lover, we can- 
not enter info the eagernefs of his emotions. If our friend has 
been injured, we readily fympathize with his refentment, and 
grow angry with the very perfon with whom he is angry. If he 
has received a benefit, we readily enter into his gratitude, and 
have a very high fenfe of the merit of his benefactor. But if 
he is in love, though we may think his paffion juft as reafon- 
able as any of the kind, yet we neverthink ourfelves bound to 
conceive a paffion of the fame kind, and for the fame perfon 
for whom he has conceived it. ‘The paffion appears to every 
body, but the man who feels it, entirely difproportioued to the 
value of the objet; and love, though it is pardoned in a cer- 
‘tain age becaufe we know it is natural, is always laughed at, 
becaufe we cannot enter into it. All ferious and ftrong ex- 
preffions of it appear ridiculous to a third perion; and if the 
lover is not good company to his mittrefs, he is to no body 
elf. He hin felf is fenfible of this; and as long as he contj- 
‘nues in his fober fenfes, endeavours to treat his own paffion 
with raillery and ridicule. It is the only ftile in which we care 
to hear of it ; becaufe it is the only ftile in which we ourfelves 
are difpofed to talk of it. We grow weary of the grave, pedan- 
tic, and long-fentenced love of Cowilcy and Propertius, who 
never have done with exaggerating the violence of their attach- 
ments ; but the gaiety. of Ovid, and the gallantry of Horace, 


are always agreeable.’ 


There is fomething fimilar in the felfifh paffions, hope, fear, 
grief, forrow: thefe may be fympathized with by the fpeéator, 
and confequently, may be allowed to poffefs a degree of propriety : 
but they are never fympathized with to the full extent of what 
is felt by the perfon himfelf, who is actuated by them. 


‘ It is upon account of this dull fenfibility (fays our author) 
to the afflictions of others, that magnanimity amidft great diftrefs 
appears always fo divinely graceful. His behaviour is genteel 
and agrecable who can maintain h:s chearfulnefS amidfta num- 
ber of frivolous difafiers. But he appears to be more than mor; 
tal who car: fapport io the fame manner the moit dreadful cala- 


mities. We fecl what an immentfe effort is requifite to filence 
thofe 
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thofe violent emotions which naturally agitate and diftra& thofe 
in his fituation. We are amazed to find that he can command 
himfelf fo intirely. His firmnefs, at the fame time, perfe@ly 
coincides with our infenfibility. He makes no demand upon us 
for that more exquifite degree of fenfibility, which we find, and 
which we are mortified to find, that we do not poffefs. There 
is the moft perfect correfpondence between his fentiments and 
ours, and upon that account the moft perfe& propriety in his 
behaviour. It is a propriety too, which, from our experience of 
the ufual weaknefs of human nature, we could not reafonably 
have expeéted he fhouJd be able to maintain. We wonder 
with furprife and aftonifhment at that itrength of mind which 
is capable of fo noble and generous an effort. The fentiment 
of. compleat fympathy and approbation, mixed and animated 
with wonder and. furprife, conftitutes what is properly called 
admiration, as has already been more than once taken notice 
of. Cato, furrounded on all fides by his enemies, unable to 
refift them, difdaining to fubmit to them, and reduced, by the 
proud maxims of that age, to the neceflity of deftroying him- 
felf ; yet never fhrinking from his misfortunes, never fuppli- 
cating with the lamentable voice of wretchednefs, thofe mifera- 
ble fympathetic tears which we are always fo unwilling to give; 
but on the contrary, arming hiinfelf with manly fortitude, and 
the moment before he executes his fatal refolution, giving, with 
his ufual tranquillity, all neceflary orders for the fatety of his 
friends ; appears to Seneca, that great preacher of infenjfibility, 
a fpectacle which even the gods themfelves might behold with 
pleafure and admiration.’ 


By this obvious, yet ingenious, theory, the author accounts 
for the origin and diftih&ion of the amiable and refpeétable 
virtues. He who has a tender feeling for the fufferings of others, 
poffeffes the former ; he who enjoys an unalterable firmnefs in 
bearing his own misfortunes, is entitled to the praife of the 
latter. 


The fentiments and_ affections of others may be confidered 
in two lights; either with a reference to their caufe or their 
effect. When we confider them with a reference to their caufe, 
we approve or dijapprove of them, according as we find our- 
feives capable or incapable of fympathifing with them; of en- 
tering intothem, or of going along with them; and we thence 
denominate them proper or improper. When we confider them 
with regard to their effect, to the good or ill which they pro- 
duce towards others, we a{fcribe to them merit or demerit; we 
with to reward or punifh the perfon ; we feela fpecies of grati- 
tude or refentment towards him. The explication of thofe fen- 
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timents forms the fecond part of our author’s theory. As we 
have a dire&t fympathy with the agent in any virtuous conduét, 
and thence approve of it, fo have we an indjreét fympathy with 
the gratitude of the perfon who profits by it; and thence efteem 
his conduct meritorious, and wifh to reward it. 


‘ We fympathize with the forrow of our fellow-creature 
whenever we fee his diitrefs : weé likewife enter into his 
abhorrence and averfion for whatever has given occafion to 
it. Our heart, as it adopts and beats time to his grief, fo is it 
likewife animated with that fpirit by which he endeavours to 
drive away or deftroy the caufe of it. The indolent and paffive 
fellow- -feeling, by which we accompany hin in his fufferings, 
readily gives way to that more vigorous and aétive fentiment by 
which we go along with him in the effort he makes, either to 
repel them, or to gratify his averfion to what has given occafion 
‘to them. This is itill more peculiarly the cafe, when it is man 
who has caufed them. When we fee one man oppreffed of in- 
jured by another, the fympathy which we feel with the diftrefs 
of the fufferer feems to ferve only to animate our fellow- 
feeling with his refentment againft the offender. We are re- 
joiced to fee him attack his adverfary in his turn, and are eager 
and ready to affift him whenever he exerts himfelf for defence, 
or even for vengeance within a-certain degree. If the injured 
fhould perifh in the quarrel, we not only fympathize with the 
real refentment of his friends and relations, but with the ima- 
ginary refentment which in fancy we lend to the dead, who is 
no longer capable of feeling that or any other human fentiment. 
But as we put ourfelves in his fituation, as we enter, as it were, 
into his body, and in our imaginations, in fome meafure, ani- 
mate anew the deformed and mangled carcafe of the flain, when 
we bring home in this manner his cafe to our own bofoms, we 
feel upon this, as upon many other occafions, an emotion which 
the perfon principally concerned is incapable of feeling, and 
which yet we feel by an illufive fympathy with him. The fym- 
pathetic tears which we fhed for that immenfe and irretrievable 
Jofs, which in our fancy he appears to have fufiained, feem to 
be but a fmall part of the duty which we owe him. _ The injury 
which he has fuffered demands, we think, a principal part of 
our attention. We feel that refentment which we imagine he 
ought to feel, and which he would feel, if in his cold and. life- 
lefs body there remained any conicioufnefs of what paffes upon 


earth. His blood, we think, calls aloud furvengeance The 


very afhes of the dead feem to be difturbed at the thought that 
his injuries are to pafs unrevenged. The horrors which are 


fuppofed to haunt the bed of the murderer, the ghofts which, 
fuper- 
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fuperftition imagines, rife from their ‘graves to demand ven- 
geance upon thofe who brought them to an untimely énd, all 
take their origin from this natural fympathy with the imaginary 
refentment of the flain. And with regard, at leaft, to this moft 
dreadful of all crimes, nature, antecedent to all refleétions upon 
the utility of punifhment, has in this manner ftamped upon the 
human heart, in the ftrongeft and moft indelible charaéters, an 
immediate and initinétive approbation of the facred and neceflary 
law of retaliation” a 


Our very ingenious author, after having beftowed fome con- 
fiderations on the fenfe of duty,'on confcience and remorfe, pro- 
ceeds to confider the effect of utility upon the fentiment of ap- 
probation. a 


‘ That utility is one of the principal fources of beauty has 
been obferved by every body, who has confidered with any at- 
tention what conftitutes the nature of beauty. ‘The conveniency 
of a houfe gives pleafure to the fpectator as well as its regula- 
rity, and he is as much hurt when he obferves the contrary de- 
fect, as when he fees the correfpondent windows of different 
forms, or the door not placed exactly in the middle of the 
building. ‘That the fitnefs of any fyftem or machine to pro 
duce the end for which it was intended, beftows a certain pro- 
priety and beauty upon the whole, and renders the very thought 
and contemplation of it agreeable, is fo very obvious that no- 
body has overlooked it.’ 


The reafon of this pleafure, which we receive from the con- 
templation of ‘utility, is affigned by our author, to bea fpecies 
of /ympathy with the perfons who reap that advantage. ‘The 
characters of men, as well as the contrivances of art, or the 
inftitutions of civil government, may be fitted either to pro- 
mote or to difturb the happinefs both of the individual and of 
the fociety. The prudent, the equitable, the active, refolute 
aud fober character promifes profperity and fatisfaétion, both 
to the perfon himfelf and to every one conneé&ed with him. 
The rafh, the infolent, the flothful, effeminate and voluptuous, 
on the contrary forbodes ruin to the individual, and misfortune 
to all who have any thing to do with him. The firft turn of 
mind has at leaft all the beauty which can belong to the moft 
perfect machine that was ever invented for promoting the moft 
agreeable purpofe : and the fecond all the deformity of the 
moft aukward and clumfy contrivance.. What inftitution of 
government could tend fo much to promote the happinefs of 
mankind as the general prevalence of wifdom and virtue? All 
government is but an imperfect remedy for the deficiency of 

3 thefe. 
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thefe. Whatever beauty, therefore, can belong to civil go- 
vernment upon account of its utility, muft in a far fuperior de- 
gree belong to thefe. On the contrary, what civil policy can 
be fo ruinous and deftruétive as the vices of men. The fatal 
effets of bad government arife from nothing, bur that it does 
not fufficiently guard againft the mifchiefs which human wicked- 
nefs gives occafion to.” - 


But though the author admits, that the confideration of ufe- 
fulnefs enhances and enlivens the perception of moral beauty 
or merit ; he very juftly maintains, that that perception is ori- 
ginally and effentially different from any view of utility. It 
feems impoffible, that the approbation of virtue fhould be a 
fentiment of the fame kind with that, by which we approve of 
a convenient and well contrived building ; or that we fhould 
have no other reafon for praifing a man than that for which we 
commend a cheft of drawers. 


Our author fubjoins many irrefragable arguments, by which 
he refutes the fentiments of Mr. Hume, who founded a great 
part of his moral fyftem on the confideration of public utili- 
ty. The compafs to which we are confined, will not allow us 

-to explain them at full length: but the reader, who will confult 
the author himfelf, will find, that philofophy fcarce affords any 
thing more undeniable and conclufive. 


~ Some philofophers, whom we fhall venture to call fantaftical, 
have afcribed all fenfe of beauty, external as well as interial, 
to fathion and cuftom. Our author rejects this abfurd opinion, 
but he allows thefe principles to have fome influence ; and he 
endeavours, in the fifth part of his Theory, to explain it. 


¢ When two objedts have frequently been feen together, the 
imagination acquires a habit of pafling eafily from the one to the 
other. If the firft appears, we lay our account that the fecond 
is to follow. Of theirown accord they put us in mind of one 
another, and the attention glides eafily along them. ‘Tho’ in- 
dependent of cuftom, there fhould be no real beauty in their 
union, yet when cultom has thus connected them together, we 
fee] an impropriety in their feparation. The one we think is 
aukward when it appears without its ufual companion. We 
mifs fomething which we expected to find, and the habitual ar- 
rangement of our ideas is difturbed by the difappointment. A 
fuit of cloaths, for example, feems to want fomething if they 
are without the moit infignificant ornament which ufually ac- 
companies them, and we find a meannefs or aukwardnefs in 
the 
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the abfence even of a haunch button. When there is any natu- 
ral propriety in the union, cuftom increafes. our fenfe of it, and 
makes a different arrangement appear ftill more difagreeable 
than it would otherwife feem to be. Thofe who have been ac- 
cuftomed to fee things in a good tafte are more difguited by. 
whatever is clumfy or aukward. Where the conjunétion is im- 
proper, cuftom either diminifhes or takes away altogether our 
fenfe of the impropriety. Thofe who have been accuftomed to 
flovenly diforder lofe all fenfe. of neatnefs or elegance. The 
modes of furniture or drefs which feem ridiculous to ftrangers;, 
give no offence to the people who are ufed to them.’ 


‘ Since our fentiments concerning beauty of every kind, are 
fo much influenced by cuftom and fathion, it cannot be expected 
that thofe, concerning the beauty of conduét, fhould be en- 
tirely exempted from the dominion of thofe principles. Their 
influence here, however, feems to be much JefS than it is every 
where’elfe. ‘here is, perhaps, no form of external objects, 
how abfurd and fantaitical foever, to which cuftom will not re- 
concile us, or which fafhion will not render even agreeable. 
But the characters and conduct of a Nero, or a Claudius, are 
what no cuftom will ever reconcile us to, what no fafhion will 
ever render agreeable ; but the one will always be the object 
of dread and hatred; the other of fcorn and derifion. ‘The 
principles of the imagination, upon which our fenfe of beauty 
depends, are of a very nice and delicate nature, and may eafily 
be altered by habit and education: but the fentiments of moral 
approbation and difapprobation, are founded on the ftrongeft 
and moit vigorous pailions of human nature; and tho’ they 
miay be fomewhat warpt, cannot be entirely perverted. 


‘ But tho’ the influence of cuftom and fafhion, upon moral 
fentiments, is not altogether fo great, it is, however, perfectly 
fimilar to what it is every where elfe. When cuftom and fa- 
fhion coincide with the natural principles of right and wrong, 
they heighten the delicacy of our fentiments, and increafe our 
abhorrence for every thing that approaches to evil. Thofe who 
have been educated in what is really good company, not in what 
is commonly called fuch, who have been accuftomed to fee 
nothing in the perfons whom they efteemed and lived with, but 
juftice, modefty, humanity, and good order, are more fhocked 
with whatevér feems to be inconfiftent with the rules which 
thofe virtues prefcribe. Thofe on the contrary, who have had 
the misfortune to be brought up amidit violence, licentioufnefs, 
falihood and injuftice, lofe, though not all fenfe of the impro- 
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priety of fuch conduct, yet all fenfe of its dreadful enormity, 
and of the vengeance and punifhment that is due to it. They 
have been familiarized with it from their infancy, cuftom: has 
rendered it habitual to them, and they are very apt to regard 
it as what is called the way of the world, fomething which ei- 
ther may or mutt be practifed to hinder us from being the dupes 


of our own integrity. 


‘ Fafhion too, will fometimes give reputation to a certain 
degree of diforder, and on the contrary, difcountenance quali- 
ties which deferve efteem. In the reign of Charles If. a de- 

ree of licentioufnefs was deemed the charaéteriftic of a liberal 
education. It was connected, according to the notions of thofe 
times, with generofity, fincerity, magnaniinity, loyalty, and 
proved that the perfon who acted in this manner, was a gentle- 
man, and not a puritan; feverity of manners, and regularity 
of conduct, on the other hand, were altogether unfafhionable, 
and were conneéted, in the imagination of that age, with cun- 
ning, hypocrify, and low manners. To fuperficial minds, the 
vices of the great feem at all times agreeable. They conneé 
them, not only with the fplendour of fortune, but with many 
fuperior virtues, which they afcribe to their fuperiors; with 
the fpirit of freedom and independency, with franknefs, gene- 
rofity, humanity, and politenefs. The virtues of the inferior 
ranks of people, on the contrary, their parfimonious frugality, 
their painful induftry, and rigid adherence to rules, feem to 
them mean and difagreeable.. They conneé& them, both with 
the meannefs of the {tation to which thofe qualities commonly 
belong, and with many great vices, which, they fuppofe, ufually 
accompany them ; fuch as an abject, cowardly, ill-natured, ly- 
ing, pilfering difpofition. 

© The objects with which men in the different profeflions and 
{tates of life are converfant, being very different, and habitua- 
ting them to very different paffions, naturally form in them 
very different characters and manners. We expect in each 
tank and .profeffion, a degree of thofe manners, which, expe- 
rience has taught us, belong toit. But as in each fpecies of 
things, we are particularly pleafed with the middle conforma- 
tion, which in every part and feature agrees moft exactly witlr 
the general ftandard that nature feems to have eftabhithed for 
things of that kind; fo in each rank, or, if I may fay fo, in 
each fpecies of men, we are particularly pleafed, if they have 
neither too much, nor too little of the chara¢ter which ufually 
accompanies their particular condition and fituation. A man, 
we fay, fhould look like his trade and profeffion; yet the pe- 


dantry of every profeflion is difagreeable. The different pe- 
riods 
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riods of life have, for the fame reafon, different manners af- 
figned to them. We expec in old age, that gravity and f{e- 
datenefs which its infirmities, its long experience, and its worn 
out fenfibility feem to render both natural and refpectable ; and 
we lay our account to find in youth that fenfibility, that gaiety 
and fprightly vivacity which experience teaches us to expect 
from the lively impreffions that all interefting objects are apt to 
make upon the tender and unpracttifed fenfes of that early pe- 
riod of life. Each of thofe two ages, however, may eafily have 
too much of the peculiarities which belong to it. The flirting 
levity of youth, and the immoveable infenfibility of old age, 
are equally difagreeable. The young, according to the com- 
mon faying, are moft agreeable when in their behaviour there is 
fomething of the manners of the old, and the old, when they 
retain fomething of the gaiety of the young. Either of them, 
however, may eafily have too much of the manners of the 
other. The extreme coldnefs, and dull formality, which are 
pardoned in old age, make youth ridiculous. The levity, the 
carelefsnefs, and the vanity, which are indulged in youth, render 
old age contemptible.’ 


Our author concludes his ingenious Theory with fome reflece 
tions on the different fyitems of moral philofophy, which have 
been advanced both in antient and modern times. Here he dif- 
covers the extent of his erudition, as well as the depth of his 
philofophy. He runs over with great perfpicuity, both the fpe- 
culation and practical fyftems of morality, which have obtained 
reputation in different ages ; and he juftly obferves, that no 
one of them could ever have met with fuccefs, did .it not bear 
fome refemblance to the truth, and was not, in fome particu- 
lars, conformable to faét and daily experience. 


« A fyftem of natural philofophy may appear very piaufible, 
and be for a long time very generally received in the world, 
and yet have no foundation in nature, nor any fort of refem- 
biance to the truth. The vortices of Des Cartes were regarded 
by a very ingenious nation, for near a century together, as a 
moft fatisfactory account of the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies. Yet it has been demonftrated to the conviction of all 
mankind, that thefe pretended caufes of thofe wonderful ef- 
feéts, not only do not actually exift, but are utterly impoffible; 
and if they did exiit, could produce no fuch effeéts as are af- 
cribed tothem. But it is otherwife with fyftems of moral phi- 
lofophy, and an author who pretends to account for the origin 


of our moral fentiments, cannot deceive us fo grofsly, nor de- 


part fo very far from all refemblance to.the truth, Whena 
Sua | traveller 
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traveller gives us an account of fome diftant country, he may 
impofe upon our credulity the moft groundlefs and abfurd fic- 
tions as the moft certain matters of faét. But when a perfon 
pretends to-inform us of what paffes in our own neighbour- 
hood, and of the affairs of the very parith which we live in, 
tho’ here too, if we are fo carelefs as not to examine things 
with our own eyes, he may deceive us in many refpeéts, yet 
the greateft falfhoods which he impofes upon us muft bear fome 
refemblance to the truth, and muft even have a confiderable 
mixture of truth in them. An author who treats of natural 
philofophy, and pretends to affign the caufes of the great phe- 
nomena of the univerfe, pretends to'give an account of the af- - 
fairs.of a very diftant country, concerning which he may tell us 
what he pleafes, and as long as his narration keeps within the 
bounds of feeming poffibility, he need not defpair of gaining 
our belief. But when he propofes to explain the origin of our 
defires and affections, of our fentiments of approbation - and 
difapprobation, he pretends to give an account, not only of the 
affairs of the very parifh that we live in, but of our own do- 
meitic concerns. ‘Tho’ here too, like indolent mafters who put 
their truft in a fteward who deceives them, we are very liable 
to be impofed upon, yet we are incapable of paffing any ac- 
count which does not preferve fome little regard to the truth. 
Some of the articles, at leaft, muft be juft, and even thofe which 
are moft overcharged muft have had fome foundation, other- 
wife the fraud would be detected even by that carelefs infpetion 
which we are difpofed to give. The author who fhould affign, 
as the caufe of any natural fentiment, fome principle which 
neither had any conneétion with it, nor refembled any other 
principle which had fome fuch conneétion, would appear abfurd 
and ridiculous to the moft injudicious and unexperienced reader? 


If there be any part of our author’s valuable performance, 
which will give both entertainment and inftruction to the care- 
lefs reader (fuch as moft readers are at prefent) it is this dif- 
guifition of the different fyftems of philofophy. We fhould but 
mangle it, by attempting to give an abridgement of it. We 
fhall therefore conclude our account of this Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents, by remarking, that the performance contains two kinds 
of merit, which are but too feldom found ih works of abftra& 


and fpeculative reafoning. 


The firft is the advantage of a lively, perfpicuous, manly, 
unaffeted ftile. His difcourfe, animated by the fentiments of 
virtue, flows along, like a full and rapid ftream, and carries 


us through many entertaining fcenes of common life, and many 
curious 
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curious difguifitions of literaturé, ‘Though he penetrates inta 
the depths of philofophy, he ftill talks like a man of the world; 
and after accounting for every part of his theory, by the 
abftraét principles of human nature, he illuftrates his ars 
gumeént every moment by appeals to common fenfe and expes 
rience. Whether his philofophical topics be folid or not, we 
daré not venture to pronounce : Time alone, the great teft of 
truth, muft affix his feal to fabjeéts of fuch nice and curious 
difquifition. But his illuftrations, being more within the reach 
of ordinary reafon, fall under the apprehenfion of every reader, 
and form a ftrong prefumption in favour of the folidity and force 
of our author’s genius, 


The fecond advantage to be found in this work, is the ftri@ 
regard which the writer every where preferves to the principles 
of religion: however fome pretenders to fcience may endea- 
vour to feparate the philofopher from the lover of religion, it 
will always be found, that truth being every where uniform 
and confiftent, it is impoflible for 4 man to diveft hinifelf of 
the ore charaéer, without renouncing all juft claim to the 
other. As it is a familiar rule with logicians to conclude, that 
f any argument is attended with abfurd confequences, it muft 
itfelf be abfurd; it ought no lefs to be eftablifhed as a certain 
principle, that every topic, however {pecious, which Jeads into 
impiety or infidelity, fhould be rejected with difdain and con 
tempt. Our author feems every where fenfible of fo fundamen 
tal a truth; and by keeping this great obje&t in view, he fe> 
cures himfelf, if not againit all error, which it is impoffible for 
human nature entirely to avoid, at lealt againit all error that ig 
dangerous or pernicious. 
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Aart. II, 4 Treatife on the three different Digeftions and Difcharges 
of the Human Body. And the Difeafes of their principal Organs, 
By Edward Barry, MJ. D, F. R.S. profeffor of phyfic in the unis 
verfity of Dublin, and phyfician-gencral to bis majefty’s army it 
Treland. 8vo. Pr. 6s. Millar. 


HIS performance is not the effe& of crude theory, un- 
fupported by practical obfervation, but the refult of ma- 

ture reflection, fuggefted by experience, and deduced from an 
intimate acquaintance with the ftructure of the human machine, 
The learned author, in his preface, declares his defign is to ex- 
plain the procedure, and to afcertain the extent and limits of 
the three different digeitions and difcharges of the human body; 
to fhew their analogy;-and in what manner they are incident ta 
Vor. VU. May 1759. Dd dilcales 
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difeafes peculiar to their principal organs, or to fuch as are de- 
rived on them, from defeéts in the former digeftions and dif- 
charges. ‘This is a very laudable plan ;.and, in our apprehen- 
fion, executed with great accuracy, though, in fome few places, 
we meet with opinions in which we cannot altogether acquiefce. 


In the firft chapter he treats of the firft digeftion of the food 
in the ftomach of an animal: he confiders the ftru€ture of this 
vifcus, as well as the contents ; rejeéts the notion of an ave 
ferment ; refutes the mechanical calculations of Pitcairn and Bo- 
rellus, with refpe& to the force-and attrition of the ftomach, 
and concludes with Boerhaave in his Inftitutions, that the alte- 
ration which the food receives in the ftomach from its own im- 
mediate heat, and the mechanic aétion of its fibres, is greatly 
promoted, by its fituation between the largeft and moft warm 
bowels of the body. Indeed all, or at leaft the greater part of 
his phyfiology, is borrowed from the Dutch Hippocrates. 


In the article of maftication he obferves, that thofe who have 
few teeth are, from an imperfect maftication, particularly fub- 
je& to fuch diforders as arife from indigeition. Whether the faliva 
be of fuch ufe in digeftion, as is generally fuppofed, we fhall 
not pretend to determine ; but certain it is, that the Chinefe 
eat their food without chewing, confequently it cannot be very 
intimately mixed with this liquor in the mouth; yet they are 
not more than their neighbours troubled with indigeftion, but, 
on the contrary, are as healthy and {trong as any people under 
the fun: nor do we hear any complaints of indigeftion from 
perfons who daily waite a great quantity of faliva, by fmoaking 
tobacco from morning to night: nor can we agree with the 
doctor, in believing that the finer parts of the colleéted foeces, 
are by the heat and ftrength of the great inteftines received into 
their abforbent veins, w hich, like fo many volatile fpirits, raifed 
by diftillation from putrefcent animal bodies, greatly contribute 
to animate the whole machine, Volatile fpirits obtained from 
animal bodies, are not raifed without a violent degree of fire, 
which cannot poffibly be kindled in the human conftitution ; 
aud the ftercorous efhuvia of the foeces would be more apt (we 
fhould think) to diforder than to animate the animal machine, 

In the fecond fection our author treats of a depraved appe- 
tite and indigeftion, for which, if they proceed from the fto- 
mach’s. having loft its tone, he recommends.the Barth waters of 
Sumesfetthire, . above all other ftomachics, to ftrengthen and 
gimmate the relaxed bowel by their grateful warmth, chalybeate 


gnaluies, and volatile fpirit. When vomits. are neceffary, he. 
eslaalil > directs 
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directs the operation to be promoted by moderate draughts of a 
ftrong infufion of horfe-radifh in hot water, which powerfully 
attenuates and difengages the phlegm, and warms and ftreng- 
thens the ftomach. ‘This very infufion, as we learn in Paulus 
SE gineta, was recommended by Dvocles Cary/tius to Antigonus, one 
of the fucceffors of Alexander the Great. 


The fubje& of the fecond chapter is the fecond digeftion, or 
the alteration effected in the chyle, by its circulation through 
the lungs, before it arrives at the left auricle and ventricle of 
the heart. The firft fe€tion of this chapter treats of the tena- 
city of the blood, and its conftituent parts : and here the au- 
thor gives us to underftand, that of all the methods he has 
tried for diffolving the tenacity in the ferum and blood, from 
too great a degree of heat, he has found none fo effeétual as 
that of fufpending it in the vapour of warm water impreg- 
nated with vinegar. 


The third chapter turns upon the urine, and the difeafes of 
the fecond difcharge, which is an excretion of the fuperfluous 
parts of the chyle, remaining after it is changed into ferum. 
In the firft fe&tion we find judicious remarks on the nature and 
formation of calculous concretions. In the fecond, he treats of 
the. defects of the fecond difcharge from tumors, ftones, or 
other obftruétions, even to a total fuppreffion of urine; an in- 
ftance of which laft he inferts by way of illuftration.. 


‘ A gentleman was fuddenly feized in the evening with an 
acute pain in the region of the left kidney, and had made fuch a 
large quantity of urine, that he afked me if whiting, of which 
he had dined that day, was a diuretic. In a few hours the pain 
was fo very feyere, that he fent for me again., By repeated 
bleeding, clyfters, and anodynes, it became more mild; and the 
next morning I found him entirely free from pain ; but from 
the time it had ceafed, he never made any urine. This total 
fuppreffion continued four days, without any remarkable com- 
plaint, or the leaft inclination to make urine. His body was 
kept freely open, various diuretics were dire&ted, with bathing, 
and exercife ; but all in vain. On the fifth day he complained 
of a ficknefs in his ftomach, pains in his head, and thirft : 
thefe fymptoms increafed the next, day, and were fucceeded by 
a vomiting, hickup, convulfive motions, and a lethargy. He 
died on the eighth day in the morning. 


‘ Mr. Osborne, an eminentfurgeon,) attehded him with me, 
and conftantly introduced the .catheter. every day, and on that 
Ddz pre- 
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preceding his death, without difcharging any urine; but for 
fome hours before. he died, the nurfe-tender had: obferved, that 
the fheet under him was wet, from urine ouzing from him. 
On opening his body, the right kidney was lefs, more hard, and: 
of a paler colour, than in a natural ftate, the ureter belonging 
to it offified, without any cavity, and extended only to within 
an inch of the bladder, where the place of its former infertion 
was marked with a black folid {pot : the left kidney and ureter, 
were larger than the natural fize ; the pelvis, and. ureter, free 
from any ftone, or obftruftion; but the bladder was greatly 
diftended with urine; fome fmall ftones, and a large one, in, 
the form of a wedge, with a confiderable quantity of mucus,’ 
Jay near the neck of the bladder : four ftones of a cubic form, 
and nearly the fize of dice, of a black colour, and very light, 
were found in the gall-bladder. 


‘ From the progrefs of this diforder, it is evident, that the 
violent pain, and increafed quantity of urine, were owing to 
an irritation.of the kidney, from the ftone put into motion, and 
which continued until it was difengaged from it; but ceafed: 
when it fell, into the pelvis, and entirely ftopped up the paflage 
into the ureter. It is probable, that this itone advanced more, 
forward into the ureter, while he was in a lethargic flate, and 
infenfible of pain; and that by the weight of urine, it was 
forced into the bladder, the night preceding his death. 


‘ Iwas well acquainted with this perfon, and though one 
kidney muft have been entirely ufelefs for fome years, yet. he 
enjoyed a good ftate of health, and had not been liable to any 
complaints, but of the cholic kind; and thefe neither fevere, or 
frequent, It is very probable, that a total fuppreflion feldom 
happens, but when one of the kidneys has been for fome time, 
before incapable of feparating the urine ; and that whenever 
there is a total, or partial obftruétion in the one, the defe& is, 
generally fupplied by an increafed difcharge through the other, 
which prevents the ill effe&ts which otherwife muft more fre- 
quently attend the retention of this acrid, excrementitious hu- 
mour.’ 


In the third fe&tion the dottor defcribes the different fpecies of 
the diabetes, which, when it exifts fingly, and is not far advanced, 
may be eafily cured by fubaftringent medicines ; the repeated 
ufe of. rhubarb in fmall quantities, preparations of the Peruvian 
bark, and the elixir of vitriol with Briftol waters. 


In the fubféquent chapter, which treats of the nature of ali- 


ments, animal and vegetable, the reader will find. much enter~. 
tainment 
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tainment and information, touching the dietetic part of medi- 
cine. We cannot, however, affent to the doétor’s affirmation, 
that life muft be deftroyed before the animal fluids can acquire 
a perfeé putrid, or alcaline ftate ; inafmuch as we have feen in- 
ftances of the yellow fever in the Weft-Indies, attended with 
fuch a putrefaétion of the juices, that the patient, for many 
hours before death, difcharged putrefied bile as black as ink, 
civw xa xérw, and the whole furface of the fkin, from yellow, 
degenerated into the fame colour. We mutt likewife diffent 
from our anthor’s opinion, that in fea-voyages the feurvy is not 
owing to falt, but to a contrary ftate of the fluids, to a putrid’ 
acrimony and diffolution of them, in which circumftanee, freth 
animal food would fooner bring on an increafed putrid fare, than . 
found and well falted meat, unlefs fome acid vegetables, or fpi- 
rituous antifeptic corrector was added to their drink. , It muft 
be owned, that perfons at fea who never eat falted provifion, are 
neverthelefs fubje&t to the feurvy; and that many who live on 
fich food, are alfo exempt from this diforder : we therefore 
imagine, that the fea-feurvy exifts, independent both of falted 
or putrid provifion, though, perhaps, eithet might contribute 
to augment the diftemper: but it may be neverthelefs owing 
to falt. We know that the atrhofphete at fea is loaded with 
falt, and that the external furface of the body is furnifhed with 
innumerable inhaling veffels. Thefe will receive the circum- 
ambient falt moifture, which will alfo be admitted into the 
lungs in infpiration. We know fea-falt has diffolved the tex- 
ture of the blood to fuch a degree, that it has burft from the 
pores of the fkin. We know that in warm climates there is a 
great wafte of fluid by perfpiration, and that this cannot bé pro- 
perly fupplied by a fhort allowance of water, to which the ma- 
riner is reftricted ; confequently the blood will be deprived of 
its finer parts, and thefe will be replated by a kind of natural 
brine floating in the atmofphere. A combination of fuch cir- 
cumftances is fufficient to produce the fea-fcurvy; and that 
they do concur in its produétion, appears from the almoft in- 
ftantaneous alteration effeéted by the land air, and plenty of 
frefh water, even whete all other refrefhments have been 
wanting. 


We agree with our author, in thinking that falt is an agree- 
able and neeeffary corrector to animal food, and that it is even 
neceffary to animals that feed on vegetables. The planters in 
North-America are obligéd to convey loads of falt to the ins 
land paftures once a year, for the benefit of their cattle, which 
fwallow it with great eagernefS ; and the native Indians, who 
fubfiit chiefly on venifon and animal food, come down to our 
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fettlements occafionally to buy falt, which they devour in hand- . 
fuls with furprifing avidity : yet the Laplanders, Samoiedes, and 
Greenlagders, live almoft entirely without this correétur, even 
while they feed on fifh, beaver, feals, and the moft rancid ani- 
mal diet, fauced with train-oil. This food, however, they cor- 
ret with forrel, fcurvy-grafs, and other antifeptic vegetables. 
As for falt, it is, without all queflion, falutary in moderation, 
but pernicious in excels. 


Our author in Chap. V. proceeds to defcribe the third digef- 
tion, which renders the /nge/a fit for nutrition. Here we meet 
with a curious inveftigation and analogy between the ferum /an- 
guinuis, and albumen ovi. ‘The firit fection turns upon nutrition, 
or the manner in which the human body is kept in conftant re- 
pair, and the natural caufes of old age. The fecond fection 
treats of animal fpirits and nervous difeafes, a proper field for 
imagination and theory, in which the doétor is remarkably in- 
genious : but, alas! this is all conje¢ture. We have feen the 
brain of a cow, including the cerebrum and cerebellum intirely 
offified, and the animal muft have lived a Jong time in this con- 
dition ; for we cannot fuppofe, that the whole brain was confo- 
lidated into a hard bone in the very article of death. We fhould 
be glad to know, in this cafe, how the animal fpirits were fe- 
cerned from the blood. 


In the fixth chapter we have a very fenfible effay on perfpi- 
ration, and the difeafes of the third. digeftion and difcharge. 
This naturally introduces the gout, in the different fpecies of 
that difeafe, humoral, nervous, complicated, latent, fluctating, 
and fixed. He obferves, that the only rational and fafe method 
of preventing or moderating the paroxyfms of the gout, is by 
ftrengthening and regulating the digeftions and difcharges : for 
this purpofe he recommends the /atic rule, to preferve that cer- 
tain degree of weight in the body, under which it enjoys the 
moft perfect health. Before the expected paroxyfm of a regu- 
lar, periodical gout, he advifes that the body fhould be gradually 
reduced, and preferved in its ufual weight, for the fame {pace of 
time in which it ufually lafted; that perfpiration fhould be pro- 
moted by friétions, exercife, and diaphoretic medicines. As 
the regimen he prefcribes in general for this difeafe, appears to 
be well adapted, we fhall infert the remaining part of this 


chapter. 


¢ As the appetite is often depraved, a folid food cannot be 
taken in a fufficient quantity, until that is reftored, and the di- 
geftive powers ftrengthened. The medicines which are moft 
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proper to anfwer thefe intentions, muft be fuited to particular 
conftitutions, and defeéts in the firft digeftion: the rules -necef- 
fary in fuch cafes to be obferved, have been given in a former 
feftion : fudden changes are not to be expetted, or fafely at- 
tempted ; and the milder ftomachic medicines, which are grate- 
ful to the ftomach, will prepare it for others more warm,: and 


ftrengthening. 


‘ The Bath waters are particularly ufeful in gouty conftitu- 
tions, properly prepared to drink them, feldom fail to improve 
the appetite, and digeftion, to promote perfpiration, and the 
finer fecretions. ‘They likewife increafe the efficacy of other 
medicines, by conveying them farther into the more diftant vef- 
fels of the body. 


‘ Bathing in thefe warm waters, anfwers many neceflary in- 
tentions in this diftemper. Whenever there is a plenitude, in- 
digeftion, or any quantity of gouty materials. formed in the 
blood, or accumulated in the joints, though .unattended with 
pain, it isimproper. The quantity of water, and its degree of 
heat, ought to be adapted to the ftrength of the conftitution. 
The Greek phyficians directed it with great judgment in various 
difeafes, and condemn in others, the unfeafonable or improper 
ufe of it. Hippocrates, among feveral, gives an, excellent, 
general rule, the negleét of which is often attended with ill 
confequences, That when the natural heat of the body is fuperior to 
that of the bath, it gives firength, and vigour ; but when inferior, 
a wafting, and languor will fucceed. On which account they di- 
rected fome previous exercife, not only to throw off fuperfluous 
crude humours, but to prepare the body for the ufe of it. 


‘ While the firft paflages are oppreffed with indigefted hu- 
mours, neither Bath-waters, bathing, or the moft powerful, 
ftrengthening medicines will avail ; warm ftomachic purgatives; 
repeated at a proper diftance, are then moft ufeful; and in the: 
fhort intervals of tedious, gouty paroxyfms, nothing will more; 
contribute to prevent the frequent returns, and.to make them. 
more effectual than the tintura rhabarb vinof. either taken alone, , 
or mixed with the tinctura facra: when given in a:proper quan- 
tity, and going to reft, they do not deprefs, but raife the, mo- 
tion of the blood ;. and while they difengage, and ftrengthen. | 
the ftomach,, and bowels, probably often carry off fome gouty 
materials colle@ed in them, and which, from their weaknefs, 
and relaxation, they will be apt to receive. On which account, 
when a latent gout in thefe parts becomes more fixed, and pains 
ful, or is fuddenly thrown on them, medicines of this kind give: 
the moft immediate relief, and prepare the body for the ufe of. 
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fuch as may more effectually determine it to the furface, and the 
joints; among thefe the confeétio cardiaca, rad. ferpentar, and 
camphire, deferye a principal place. 


¢ External applications are generally either ufelefs ar dange- 
fous. I have known fome remarkable inftances, where perfons 
tortured, and almoft {pent with fevere pain, have received im- 
mediate eafe from a vapour-bath of hot water, retained under 
an arched covering over the veffel ; it comes with the fofteft 
contaét to the part conveniently placed in it, incapable then of 
bearing the leaft preflure, mildly attraéts, and relaxes, and is at 
length often fucceeded with a local perfpiration, an increafed 
fwelling, anda more moderate degree of pain. 


¢ In a weaknefs of the joints, and oedematous {wellings, 
which are the frequent confequences of a continued gout, no- 
thing more contributes to reftore their ftrength, than rubbing 
the parts with flannels, impregnated with the aromatic vapour 
arifing from olibanum, mattich, and fuccinum, thrown on 
coals, or a.heated iron plate. 


* Froth this general fketch of the caufes and nature of the 
gout, the regimen which is neceffary in different conftitutions, 
and ftages of it, may be eafily deduced ; and from thence it is 
evident, that whatever contributes to improve the digeftions, 
and regulate the difcharges, and particularly infenfible perfpi- 
ration, will give the fafeft, though a flow relief to gouty 
conftitutions ; that where the digeftions are entirely impaired, 
and the ftrength is reduced by frequent returns of the gout, a 
milk diet prudently direéted, may prolong life, and make it 
more eafy ; that a mixed diet of that kind, and of animal food, 
may be ufeful in other cafes ; that a merely vegetable diet, which 
is with the greateft difficulty aflimilated into healthy animal 
fluids, is therefore moft improper, and dangerous in gouty con- 
ftitutions ; and that whenever gouty materials are formed in 
the fineft veffels of the arterial, and nervous fyftem, a regular 
paroxyfm will more effeGually depurate them, than any other 
difcharge ; and that in habitual gouty conftitutions, this pain- 
ful, though falutary irritation, becomes likewife in fome meas 
fure neceflary to throw off other beginning diforders, which 
arife from too languid a motion in the fluids.’ 


The fubje& of chap. VII. is the atrophy, which the doéor 
traces through all its fymptoms, and treats with his ufual accu- 
racy. In the fucceeding chapter he defcribes the ftruéture and 
ufe of the lungs, in which we cannot expeét to find any new 
difcoveries. It may be worth obferving, however, that Dr, 
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Barry, in this diflertation, differs in opinion from the celebrated 
Haller, who afferts, that the coronary arteries of the heart, are 
not diftended with blood alternately, but at the fame time with 
the whole arterial fyftem, during the contraétion of the heart. 
Our author, on the contrary, cannot conceive how the fame 
contraction or force of the heart, thould give the blood a dire& 
motion through the aorta; and a motion almoft quite oppofite 
to it, through the coronary arteries. We donot think this difs. 
ficulty is at all infurmountable. In a common hydraulic ma-: 
chine, water may be forced forwards through a cylinder, and 
backwards through a reflected tube, at the fame inftant and with 
the fame impulfe : but Dr. Haller’s opinion is confirmed by ex- 
periment. Having cut the coronary arteries, he obferved, that 
during the contraétion of the heart, the blood {prang up-at a 
greater height from thefe opened vefiels, which muit confe- 
quently be diftended at the fame time with the others of the ars 
terial fyftem. In oppofition to this experiment Dr. Barry fays,: 
the motion of the heart in a dying animal, irritated with pain,’ 
is fo very quick, that it is difficult to diftinguith between its pul- 
fations, and almoft impoffible, at thar pocar of time when the aorta 
firft begins to contract, and the heart to fill again, in which the 
blood receives its fhort retrograde motion, é&c. 


With all due deference to our author’s, learning and expe- 
rience, we will venture to contradi& this affertion, The j/j/ole 
and diaffole of the heart in dying animals, fueceed-each other in 
the moft diftin& and deliberate manner ;.and this alternation 
appears the more flow and evident in proportion as the animal. 
is exhaufted. We have {een the beft anatomift of the age in-. 
fert a fmall trocart in each ventricle of the heart of a live cat, 
in order to decide the conteit, whether both ventricles were con- 
tracted at the fame inftant, or fucceflively ; and the blood was 
thrown out of both pipes by the fame contraétion.. Many ani- 
mals live a confiderable time after the thorax is laid open, and, 
during that {pace the heart beats in the moft diftiné and iid 
manner. 


Neither are we quite fatisfied with our author’s. theory, when 
he endeavours to account for the heat of the blood from the 
particular elafticity of the folids, the conic form of the avteries, 
their ramifications, the various motions and repercuffions arifing 
from hence, and the animal fpirits mixing with the blood. All 
the other caufes will only occafion an agitation, which, let it be 
never fo violent, will not excite in any fluid fuch a degree of 
warmth ; and as for the nature of the animal fpirits, it is alto- 
gether unknown. We fhall perhaps find the caufe of the blood's 
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heat, in that electrical fire which is continually imbibed from 
the circumambient air, and pervading every part of the body. 


. The laft chapter contains a complete treatife on the difeafes 
of the lungs, in the different articles of ‘a%catarrh, afthma, ob- 
itructions in the lungs, hemoptoe, and abcefs, or ulcer. . The 
fymptoms and diftinguifhing marks of all thefe diforders, are 
mentioned and explained with great accuracy, and a-rational 
method of cure prefcribed for each ; yet we do not perceive any 
thing new or uncommon either in'the theory or prattice.. We 
are furprized, that in enumerating the fymptoms that precede 
an abcefs in the lungs, he has omitted fhiverings, without which 
no pus is formed in any of the vifcera, flufhing in the face after 
meals, and pain on the tips of the fhoulders. When he pre- 
feribes exercife in a free dry air, we wonder that he does not 
mention change of air,: and the different kinds of air fuited to 
different conftitutions: ‘To lungs of a certain texture, fome 
kinds of air are too dry, to others, too moift. We have known 
a confumptive patient-find benefit, by removing his lodving from 
the Gravel-pits at Kenfington to the loweit part of Weftmintfter. 
Perfons Jabouring under pulmonary ulcers have frequently re- 
covered by returning to their native air, even in the Fens of 


Effex. 


~ With refpe& to the dietetic regimen, we imagine the author 
might have, with great propriety, forbid fet meals, in confe- 
quence of which the weakened ftomach is overloaded, the cir- 
culation in general incommoded, and a deluge of crude chyle, 
dfter every digeftion, poured at once itito the difeafed lungs, 
which ¢an ill perform the office of attenuating, feparating, and 
mixing fuch a large acceffion of fluid. Even if “the pus is well di- 
gefted, the ulcer wili never heal and incarn, unlefs particular 
care is taken to keep the lungs from violent exercife: but this 
canhot be prev ented, ‘unlefs the patient is dire€ted to receive his 
nourifhment in fuch fmall portions, that the ftomach fhall not 
be overloaded, and that the new chyle fhall infinuate itfelf i in- 
fenfibly into the fubclavian vein. 


' Dr. Barry is a great advocate for the operation, in cafe of an. 
émpyema, which he has often feen performed with fuccefs, as 
will appear in the following inftances : 


‘ A young gentleman of twenty years of age, was feized with 

a pain jn his left fide, which continued for fome days, and, from 
fome circumftances attending it, was miftaken for an ague: 
bleeding in a fufficient quantity was negle&ted ; he became hec- 
tic, and expectorated purulent matter: the cough was frequent, 
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the expectoration difficult, and not egua/ to the load which op- 
prefied him. In this ftate [faw him, and recommended the ope-,; 
ration in that part of his fide where he had been: formerly af-,, 
fe€ted with pain. It was performed by incifon, and difcharged ' 
about fix ounces of purulent matter : the difcharge continued): 
regular for feveral days, but was with fome difficulty promoted; 
by a ftrong infpiration, and. coughing, and then flowed at the; 
different efforts which he made, -like wine out of a hogthead; 
which has not afufficient vent ; this became more. eafy, and ef-.' 
fe€tual by the ufe of injections. .The expectoration and dif- 
charge continued for about fix weeks, but gradually leffened : | 
the cough and other fymptoms abated, and in about two months} 
time he was perfectly recovered, I vifited this gentleman in the / 
year 1726:. his cafe was again laid before me in the year 1754:3* 
he had then lately recovered from a pleuritic diforder, and. was’, 
afraid of the fame confequences which formerly attended it. 





‘ Within thefe three years Mr. ‘'Fucky, an eminent furgeon, 
performed this operation by my direction on two foldiers im the . 
royal infirmary in Dublin, who had fcarce any external marks to. 
determine the feat of the ulcer, but the former pain; fromeach; 
there was a free and regular difcharge of purulent matter, and 
both recovered. In one of them he was obliged by his obfti- 
nacy to defift from the operation, but at his own requeft it wag. 
finifhed the next day.’ 





Thus have we given a fuperficial {ketch of this performance, 
which is written with elegance and perfpicuity, and will, we 
doubt not, be received into the medical library, as a monument’ 
of the author’s candour and erudition.’ _ 





aD 


Art. II. The Mother: or, The Happy Diftrefs. A Novel. In’ 
2 Vols. Pr.6s. Baldwin. 


NE great aim of novel-writers ought to be, to inculcate 

fentiments of virtue and honour, and to infpiré an abhor- 

rence of vice and immorality. The author of the piece now’ 

before us, feems to have adhered clofely to this laudable inten- 

° tion ; he has, moreover, entertained us with a variety of inci- 

dents, among which are interfperfed divers ftriking charaéters, 

fome of them originals, and all of them well fuftained: We 

mutt likewife own, that the language is pure and elegant, and: 

the diétion animated with that {pirit which, though we feel it 

agreeably in reading, is not eafily defcribed or explained : per- 
haps this is the very zeft that conftitutes a work of genius. 
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The fable of this novel is fimple, eafy, and natural, which» 
neverthelefs, m the courfe of natration, /peciofa miracula promit 3 
and fome of thefe »iracula are, in our opinion, nimis /peciofa- 
Lieutenant Darking, who is ignorant of his own parentage, 
fteps forth as the principal chara&ter of the piece; ah honeft 
tar, modeft, wnafluming, brave, and generous, diftinguifhed by 
an airof plainnefs and fimplicity peculiar to his profeffion, which 
recommend him ftill farther to the good graces of the reader. 
This gentleman, in a voyage to Barbadoes, happens to attrat 
the eyes of a rich widow, who conceives an unaccountable af- 
fe&ion for him at firft fight, interefts herfelf warmly in his af- 
fairs, from an impulfe of nature, and, by accident, difcovers 
him to be her own fon, whofe true name is Cranwell. This 
recognition jis Well imagined, and fo truly pathetic, that a rea- 
der of fenfibility will not read it without fhedding tears. 


The reft of the firft volume is taken up with the hiftory of 
Mis. Manby, the Meutenant’s mother, which abounds with en- 
tértaining viciflitades. Here we have an account of her parents, 
and their misfortunes, of her marrying a poor clergyman, who 
was out fieutenant’s father, of her being left a widow in low 
citcumftances, of her being falfely accufed of felony, tranf- 
ported as a convict, taken by a Spanifh guarda cofta, conveyed 
to Catthagena, releafed and brought over to Barbadoes, where 
fhe was married to Mr. Manby, a gentleman of fortune, which 
fhe inherited at his death. ‘The incidents are thick fown and 
well conducted ; and among the chara€ters here prefented, that 
of her own mother is one of the moft original we have feen. 
This good lady, by the death of her hufband, and other family- 
misfortunes, was, with her daughter, reduced to the loweft ebb 
of diftrefs; when the affizction m her countenance at church en- 
gaged the attention of a very generous humorift. He intro- 
duced himfelfinto her acquaintance, and infifted upon befriend- 
ing her for his own fake. 


«« Asto what you call friendfhip (fays he) I have no manner 
of notion of the thing, nor am I come here to fhow you any. 
I tell you again, madam, I am a very extraordinary fellow. I 
would not give a fhilling, either in friendfhip, or charity, to 
fave the world from perdition » but fuppofing now, ma- 
dam, that you havea violent fit of the tooth-ach, and that I ain 
an apothecary, would not you be glad to give me half a crown 
for a medicine, that you are fure would relieve it ?——Anfwer 
me that, good madam, before I go farther.” ‘* Why, to be 
fure, I fhould, replied my mother, ftaring at her vifiting hu- 
mourilt.” ‘* And pray, madam, might you not give this half 
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crown to the apothecary, though you did not care if he was at 
the d—1 next hour—. Anfwer me again, was it not for your 
own fake you gave it?——-Undoubtedly.. Then, 1 hope, re- 
fumes the gentleman, friendthip was no part of. your motive? 
———neither is it mine, madam, I apply to you for my own 
fake. I am. at. this very time in the utmoft pain, and ’tis in your 
power to relieve me, by prefcribing what I am to do, that L 
may not have the perpetual torment.of feeing you unhappy.” 


In confequence of thefe principles he refolved to make the wi- 
dow happy. He defired to know the utmoft of her with, which 
was very moderate. At his next vifit he found all her neceflities 
were not removed, and augmented her allowance: in a word, 
her wants increafed in proportion to his generofity. He removed 
her to. a genteel lodging ; he provided her with a maid fervant, 
and larger appointments ; he fettled her in a houfe of her own, 
handfomely furnifhed, with the ufe of a garden; hired a foot- 
man to attend her, and {till exceeding her with, increafed her 
falary to one-hundred and fifty pounds. By this time fhe was 
become a fine lady again ; vifited none but perfons of fafhion, 
and had difcarded her own daughter as an unneceflary incum- 
brance. After fhe had been thus happily fituated about three 
quarters of a year, her benefaétor vifited her in an agreeable 
retreat, and afked if fhe was now happy. 


- © Her allowance had been punctually paid,——fhe had no 
complaints of her fervants,-——the weather was fine,—but 
what did all thofe enjoyments fignify, who could not enjoy her 
natural reft.—* Was fhe in health ?” was the next queftiom 
Mr. Dillman put to her, though he never had feen her look fo 
fat and frefh. At that queftion-the fhook her head, and afked 
him, ‘ Whether be had known any one in health, when de- 
prived of naturabreft ; that fuch was her cafe, and it gave her. 
fuch a fwimming in the head all through the day, that the had 
no enjoyment of herfelf, and was quite weary of her-life.” Her 
benefactor, alarmed at this, was for fending her inftantly his 
own phyfician, but fhe told him with a dejeéted, melancholy air, 
that no advice, or phyfician, could do her fervice, Mr. Dillmam 
then imagining that her mind was oppreffed, propofed fending: 
to a neighbouring divine, who was an eminent cafuift ; but the 
told him, fhe thanked God, fhe had nothing that difturbed her 
con{cience. This appearing very extraordinary to Mr. Dillman, 
he grew more impatient than ever; and at laft my mother, 
pointing to her neighbour’s pea-hen which fat upon a wall facing. 
her bed-chamber, fhe acknowledged, that all the mifery of her: 
life was owing to the noife which.that pea-hen made ; adding, 
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that fhe would not {tay another month in the houfe, if Mr. Dill- 
man would make her miftrefs of all his eftate, unlefS that curfed 
pea-hen was removed. ‘ Madam, madam, faid the old gentle- 
man, ftarting. to his feet and fhaking his head, a pea-hen will 
follow you wherever you go;’ and in fo faying, he made my 
mother a low bow, and left her no little picqued at his want of 


breeding. 


« Next morning, the fteward of his eftate came, and acquaint- 


ed my mother, that his mafter had let her houfe, with the fur- 
niture, to another tenant, and that he expected fhe would leave 
it in a fortnight. My mother at firft imagined, that the had 
received this warning, only becaufe Mr. Dillman had provided 
her an houfe more to her liking; but what her aftonifhment, 
after the fteward had paid her her quarterage, he told her, that 
he had his mafter’s orders to.acquaint her, that fhe was to ex- 

e& no more money from him; and that he hoped fhe would 
not trouble him upon any account, that he was gone to Bath, 
and would not fo much as receive a letter from her. 


‘ In vain were all my mother’s intreaties, prayers, nay tears, 
to know how fhe had difobliged her generous benefaétor ; the 
fteward anfwered her only with a {mile of contempt, and after 
taking an inventory of the furniture, he left the houfe.’ 


In the fecond volume we think the author’s imagination be- 
gins torun riot. Lieut. Darking, now captain of a privateer, 
is affaulted by a party of marines on the ifland of Tobago, and, 
after a bloody fight, is in great danger of being affaflinated, 


when he is faved by the interpofition of a ftranger and fome : 


fervants. This {tranger conveys him wounded to his habita- 
tion, which, though defcribed with all the luxuriancy of fancy, 
is quite an inchanted caftle. The generous owner is an Englifh- 
man, aperfon of refined tafte and honour, who has abandoned 
his country, on account of fome difguit that renders him un- 
happy in the midit of health and affluence. He conceives an 
affection for Darking, accompanies him to Barbadoes, and proves 
to be the very perion on whofe account Mrs. Manby had been 
convicted of felony, and tranfported. He had lived. reitriéted 
by a brutal father ; he had made his addrefles to Mrs; Manby, 
when fhe was the widow Cranwell; and in token of his regard, 
privately left in her drawers the watch of his deceafed mother. 
The father having received intimation of this tranfaction, fecured 
the fon, obtained a fearch-warrant, found the watch, and hur- 
ried on the trial, beiore his fon knew a tittle of the affair. The 
fon, whofe naime was Morgan, no fooner underftood the fate of 
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Mrs. Cranwell, than he felt all the diftrefs which a young man 
of fenfibility may be fuppofed to have felt on fuch an occafion. 
He confidered his father as a very wicked man, and had reafon 
afterwards to look upon him as an unnatural monfter. At laft 
he died, and.the fon fucceeding to an opulent fortune, went 
abroad with a view not only to improve himfelf in his know- 
ledge of men and manners, but alfo in hope of forgetting his 
dear widow Cranwell, of whom he could learn no tidings, after 
the moft earneft inquiry. In France he was engaged in a va- 
riety of adventures, fome of which had like to have proved fatal 
tohim. Atlength he returned to England, accompanied by 
Mr. Denain, a French clergyman, whom he converted to the 
proteftant religion, and favoured with hisintimacy: but the re-' 
membrance of his beloved Mrs. Cranwell growing more and’ 
more uneafy to his mind, he relinquifhes fociety, and purchafes 
a plantation in Tobago, where he lives without any other com- 
pany than that of his friend Denain, and affumes the name of 
L’Eitrange. He renews his fuit to Mrs. Manby, which is 
fupported by Darking, now Cranwell, and is married to that 
lady by Mr. Denain. Their affairs in theWeft-Indies being fettled, 
they return to England, where the fon has an opportunity to 
refcue from the flames a fine young lady, whofe houfe was on 
fire. He becomes enamoured of this lovely creature, whom he 
has the good fortune to infpire with a mutual paffion. She 
paffes for an orphan, under the tuition of a guardian, who, 
tho’ he is himfelf laid up with the gout in the country, confents 
to the match, in confequence of an inquiry into Cranwell’s 
character. .They are.wedded accordingly ; but their nuptial 
happinefs is foon interrupted by a ftrange alarm. A clergyman 
feeing them together, declares to the young lady in private, that 
fhe is the daughter of the man to whom fhe has given her hand. 
Diftracted with this intelligence fhe is involved in the utmoft 
diftrefs ; and though fhe conceals the difcovery from her huf- 
band, imparts it to his mother. At length this myftery is un- 
ravelled in the moft interefting manner: the lady proves to be 
daughter .to her hufband’s particular friend, and enjoys a for- 
tune of forty thoufand pounds: in fine, all parties are made 
happy according to the ftricteft poetical juftice. 


On the whole, this novel, notwithftanding fome inaccuracies 
and extravagant flights of imagination, abounds with nature, 
character, and fentiment. 
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Art. IV. 4 Compendious Hiffory of the Popes, from the foundation - 


of the fee of Rome to the prefent time, Tranflated and improved 
Jrom the German original of C. W. F. Walch, D. D. profefor 
of divinity anid philofophy at Gottingen. 8ve. Price 5 5, 
Rivington axd Fletcher. 


HE performance now before us is valuable for its method, 

which is new and inftruétive ; for he not only gives us a 
hiftory of the popes, but a hiftory of the papacy, This is 
fenfible diftinétion ; by the firft he relates faéts, by the fecond 
he enters upon the rationale of thofe faéts, and upon every thing 
relating to the office, dignity, and power of the pope; and 
without confining himfelf to the confutation of the unlawful 
claims of the fee of Rome, he exhibits a very true and ftriking 
picture of what the papacy has been in all times, and the changes 
it has undergone. He tells us, in his preface, that he has been 
principally attentive to the rife, the growth, the checks, the 
vindications, limitation, extenfion, and eftablifhment of the 
papal fupremacy, and to the means by which all was accom- 
plithed. This he fays comprehends a confiderable part of the 
hiftory of the camon law, and is connected with particulars 
which nearly concern the public law of the European ftates. 
He feems to complain of not being affifted equally through the 
whole of thofe difquifitions ; and he has been very full in point 
ing out to his readers, the authorities upon which they, as well 
as his narrative, are founded, 


Our author has been very careful in {pecifying the writings 
of the popes, efpecially thofe of ancient times; and we believe 
heis not miftaken in faying, that his catalogue of the hiftorians 
of the popes is more compleat than any that has yet appeared, 
By the hiftorians of the popes, however, it appears that he does 
not mean profeffed hiftorians, but thofe whofe writings tend, 
in any degree, to illuftrate his fubject, 


It muft be acknowledged that Dr. Walch, our author, has 
been fo impartial’ in the narrative part of his hiftory, that a 
candid reader, in perufing it, cannot difcern whether he is Pro- 
teftant or Papitt, which is.a rara felicitas; and he is fo much 
wedded to truth, that he has juftified charafters which have 
been cenfured even by cardinal Baronius, that Coriphenus of 
papal hiftory, 


Our author fets out with a preliminary difcourfe, which ad- 
mits.of no extra&, it being a connected account (and a very 
curious one too) of the authors and their characters of writers, 
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fom which He takes his authorities.. We cannot, however, omit 
obferving, that he mentions Mr. Archibald Bower as‘having ac+ 
quired reputation by his Hiftory of the Popes, and>likewife 'Til- 
lamont, which he fays is not complete ; but without any remark 
of reprobation upon the former, who is the avowed plagiary of 
the latter. Whether our author in this has been influenced by 
any degree of partiality for a fabje&t of his own fovereign, we 
cannot pretend to fay. It is natural to believe, that in fuch a 
vait variety of writers he has confulted on this fubjeét, it was um- 
poflible for him to give fo minute an attention to each writer 
upon. the fame fubjeét, as to afcertain the fimilarity; or rather, 
the identity, of their accounts. 


Dr. Walch has treated the high antiquities of the papacy erielé 
a very juft freedom ; he has admitted that St. Peter was pro 
bably at Rome, and that he died there, but he thinks his 
primacy is chimerical; and that the church of Rome, . by 
the conftitution of other apoftolical churches, could have no 
particular bifhop before the end of the firft century. His ac. 
count of the firft feries of popes, which reaches down to the 
year 304, is candid, edifying, and critical, upon true prin- 
ciples; for-he every where quotes his authorities, whether he 
peaks doubtfully or pofitively. 


There is fomewhat in his hiftory of the papacy during this 
period that is new and entertaining, and illuttrates our author’s 
principles of ecclefiaftical government ; therefore, without ei-. 
ther commending or cenfuring it, we fhall give the whole chap 
ter entire, asit is but fhort, in the words of the tranflator. 


‘ Seét. 1. That Chrift himfelf eftablifhed a monarchy in his 
church,and appointed Peter his viceroy, who invefted the bifhops of 
Rome as his fucceffors with this dominion over the whole church 
of Chrift, are tenets fo often and fo folidly confuted, that we 
may fafely pafs them over, as utterly unknown in thefe moft 
primitive and pure ages. 


‘ Sect. 2. On the contrary it is undeniable, that when towards 
the end of the firit century, the firft and eldeit of the pafters 
had a preference of rank, but not of power and dignity, yielded, 
to him at Rome, as in other churches; he was diftinguifhed by 
the title of Bifhop ; which then imported no more than the 
chief among the elders, who were all equal in-office, duty, and 


privilege. 


‘ Set, 3,.The church of Rome was fubje& to no other, and 
no other church was fubje& to it; and it is falfe, that at leaft, 
the apoftles inttituted patriarchs and metropolitans. 
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* Set. 4. The union of different churches in’ fucceeding 
times, however falutary in itfelf, was attended with many 
abufes; efpecially the union of thofe churches which had be- 
fore, either by their fituation, or by new congregations, been 
connected; furnifhed a f{pacious opportunity for one church to 
acquire more authority than others; and this was chiefly the 
cafe of thofe churches, which were indifputably of apoftolical 
foundation, or in the capital of a province. 


~ €Se&. 5. Both circumftances contributed to raife the credit 
and dignity of the churchof Rome. Her bifhop gradually dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf more and more from the elders. We meet 
with encomiums upon that church fo early as in the fecond cen- 
tury: but thefe by no means prove, that other churches fub- 
mitted to her: the contrary manifeftly appears from the in- 
{tances of the Afiatic churches ir the affair of Eafter. 


* Seét. 6. Itis not yet lefs demonftrable, that the bifhops of 
Rome had titles of honour fuperior to other bifhops, or a right 
fo controul the condu& of other churches. 


* Se&t. 7. In the third century the bifhops exalted themfelves 
highly above other paftors, and drew many dangerous confe- 
quences from the doétrine of one church. Some bifhops even 
claimed a fuperiority to others; but they were at the fame time 
very jealous of each other, and the doétrine of the equality of 
bifhops admitted of no fuperiority. They confidered the bi- 
fhop of Rome as one of their brethren, and were offended at 
Stephen for pretending to prefcribe laws to them; tho’ they 
willingly allowed the Roman church to be one of the principal. 


«Se&. 8. It is therefore impoffible that the other bifhops 
fhould acknowledge him for their judge. Advice given in friend- 
fhip and confidence implies no jurifdiétion. It is admitted, 
however, that in the third century a more immediate founda. 
tion was laid ‘for the ftruéture raifed in the following, at the 
council of Nice. On the other hand, the decrees of Sinnefia 
béing fpurious, prove nothing. 


* Seé&t. 9. But that neither the bifhops of Rome pretended to 
be infallible, nor others thought them fo, is the more clear and 
demonftrable. They themfelves gave proofs of the contrary, 
both by their example and by the ftrefs they laid on councils. 


¢ Se&. 10. The church of Rome confifted at firft of teachers. 
and hearers. The firft were cither elders or deacons ; but to 
fuch 4 number were their offices encreafed fo early in the third 


century, that Cornelius metitions the following ecclefiaftical 
perfons, 
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perfons, forty-fix prefbyters, feven deacons, feven fub-deacons, 
forty-two acolites, fifty-two exorciits, readers and door-keepers, 
and above fifteen hundred widows and poor, who were main- 
tained by the congregations. In the moft important concerns, 
the affent of the people was required, and the ufual circular 
letters were fent to them. 


« Se&. 11. The bifhop ufually obtained his office By eleGtion, 
in which the laity alfo voted, The impofition of hands in later 
times was performed by foreign bifhops, of whom fome at- 
tended on that occafion. 


« Sect. 12. So that hitherto we fee nothing of the dignity, 
office, and privileges of Cardinals, The diftreffes of the church 
did not allow Chriftians a building of their own, eyen for their 
religious affemblies ; much lefs could they enable the bifhop of. 
Rome to live in fplendor and keep a court. He was no more 
than a fubject to his emperor. They held their office during 
life, except only in cafe of banifhment.’ 


Our author fays roundly that it is falfe that Hofius, bifhop 
of Corduba, aéted as plenipotentiary to pope Silveiter, at the 
council of Nice: but he fays that two other ecclefiaftics, Vitus 
and Vincentius, were fent thither by the bifhop of Rome, and 
that the archierchy was there fettled, and the bifhop of Rome 
invefted with the primacy over thefe churches, which, in civil 
matters, were fubjeét to the jurifdiction of the’wicarius urbis. 
’Fhis feems to bea fenfible, and indeed the true, accotint of the 
original of the papal primacy. Mr. Walfh is much more can- 
did than moft of the proteftant writers are in his account of 
the famous pope Liberius, whom even fome moderate papifts 
have accufed of Arianifm; but he owns, that after Liberius had 
been banifhed for oppofing the Arians, he clofed with them, 
or what our author calls the Semi-Arians, and approved of the 
depofition of honeft Athanafius. Upon this pope Liberius 
was reftored to his fee, Felix, his antagonift, was expelled; but 
our author acknowledges, that Liberius attoned for his apoita- 
cy, bya fincere repeutance. 


Our author’s account of the popes to the year 604 is very 
amufing, and the more fo, as he has thrown into it only the 
moft intereiiing particulars, by which the reader eafily retains 
in his mind the facts and their connection, which is indeed the 
general character of his work. He obferves that pope Gregory 
the Great was the firft pope who affumed the appellation of 
« Servant to the Servants of God,’ which, in a prelate of his une 
bounded ambition, our author fays, was maniteft hypocrify. 
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Mr. Walch, in his Hiftory of the Papacy, during the above pe- 
riod, viz. to 604, fays, that we cannot, in any part of it, con- 
fider the pope as the head of all the churches in the world. 
* He was (fays he) a patriarch, and had the chief place among 
his ‘brethren, becaufe he refided at Rome, the capital city of the 
whole empire; and hitherto the popes had defired no more. 
They began indeed to arrogate to themfelves that pre-eminence, 
which they pretended the fcriptures had given to the apoftle St. 
Peter; but they were {till ingenuous enough to acknowledge, 
that their privileges were of human original.’ 


Having thus given fome account of our author’s performance, 
during the moft difputed period of the papal hiftory, it would 
be needlefs to enlarge upon later times, in which the faéts ad- 
mit-of very little controverfy; and therefore he can fay very 
little that is new. 


It was according to our author, who is very ftrong in his 
authorities, between the years 604 and 816, that the high claims 
of the papacy commenced; and he gives feveral very fenfible 
concurring accidental caufes for their eftablifhment. Speaking 
of the famous pope Joan, who is fuppofed to have lived in 855; 
he fays, © That her hiftory is not fo much a fable as a riddle, of 
which the folution has not yet been fufficiently attempted.’ We 
cannot here help wifhing, that Dr. Walch had feen a treatife, 
entitled Pope Joan, or, a Dialogue between a Proteftant and a 
Papift, printed in the Harletan “pamphlets upon this fubject ; 
where the author has difcufled it to the foandation, and has la- 
boured to eitablifh the exiftence of fuch a being as a female 
pope. Mean while, as Critical Reviewers, we carmot help put- 
ting a mark of reprobation upon the principal argument which 
moderate Proteftants advance for believing there never was fuch 
a perfon as pope Joan ; becaufe, fay they, Blondel, who was 
a champion for Proteitantifin, wrote a book to confute it. 
Blondel did fo; and it was perhaps very right in him, as a con- 
troverfial writer, to give fuch a proof of his candor in fo im- 
materijal-a controverty, that he might attack the Romanifts with 
greater advantage upon points that are far more effential, which 
he has often done. But with thofe gentlemen’s leave, the au- 
thority of Biondel and all proteitants, as well as popifh writers 
put together, can never deftroy the credit of 2 fact, if it retts 
tipon uncontrovertable evidences, and evidences which, per- 
haps, they never had an oppertunity of fecing. The reader 
is not to imagine, that we are here giving our opinion in favour 
of the reality of a temale pope. No, we are only throwing out 
4 caution againit holding up authority tbe what it will) againft 
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fa& ; and fifty-nine out of fixty, who talk upon this fubjed, 
can give no better reafon for difbelieving it, than that Blondel, 
and fome proteftant writers, have contradicted it. .‘ It is very 
grofs (fays our author) to pretend, that the Proteftants are the 
authors of a ftory which was publick at leaft three hundred 
years before the reformation.’ ‘The ftory, however, is too grofs 
for belief, and can at beft be intitled to the rank of a riddle, 
which Dr. Walch has affigned to it. 


The hiftorical part of this work is continued down to the year 
1758; but is remarkable for little or nothing but the charaéter 
we have already given it, and its being very particular in enume- 
rating the writings of the popes. ‘The author feems to under-’ 
itand Englith, by his quoting feveral Englith works, which we be- 
lieve never were tranflated into any other language. His character 
of the famous Leo X. is well marked, and more agreeable to 
truth than we generally find it in other authors. 


‘ He was (fays he) a man, who, befides his. natural parts, 
was well verfed in the liberal fciences, and a patron of learned 
men. But he eclipfed the fame of this character by his volup- 
tuous life, which broke out into great extravagancies; by his 
fumptuous pomp ; by his fhallow knowledge in divinity ; by the 
indecent pleafure he took in jefts of his own or of others, fome- 
times obfcenities, and by his zeal for advancing his own family, 
which was the principal motive that induced him fo often to 
change fides in the commotions in Italy, and more than once ta 
betray his allies.’ 


Of Sixtus V. our author remarks, perhaps. very juftly, that 
his paffion for humbling Philip of Spain, whom he hated, made 
him look upon the beheading of Mary queen of Scots with eyes 
very different from thofe of a zealous pope. In likemanner he 
obferves of innocent XI. that his hatred to France made him 
concern himfelf very little about the revolution in England. 


In fhort, this is a clear and concife Hiltory of the Popes, and 
may be ufed to great advantage by the learned as well as the 
unlearned. We cannot, however, help obferving, that either 
the printer or the tranflator of the work before us has been 
moft fcandaloufly inaccurate. 
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Art. V. 4 Treatife on the Court of Exchequer : in which the re 
venues of the crown; the manner of receiving and accounting for 
the Jeveral branches of them ; the duty of the feveral officers em- 
ploy ed in the colleCtion and receipt; the nature of the proceffes fo 
the recovery of debts due to tho crown; are clearly explained : 

alfe accafiona Jy, the nature of the feudal and other antient tenures ; 
the origin of parliaments, convocations, the feveral courts of juffice ; 
and many other curious and ufeful particulars, are foewn. By a@ 
late Lord Chief Baron.of that court. 8vo. Price 5s. WNourfe. 


HIS treatife, which is the work of lord chief baron Gil- 

bert, is not to be confidered merely in the light of a Jaw- 
book, but likewife as an excellent introduétion to the Englith 
antiquities and hilftory. His lordfhip has here exhibited a very 
clear and diftin& account of the origin and ancient jurifdiction 
of the court of Exchequer; of the ancient revenues of the 
crown arifing from crown-lands, - from church-lands, and fpiri- 
tual tenures; from counties; from debts due to the king on re- 
cognizance, or bonds; from efcheats ; from cafualties by fines 
and amerciements ; from the firft-fruits and tenths; from the 
land-tax, the revenue of the cuftoms, and that of the excife. 


' Under thofe feveral heads he has recounted the different man- 
ners in which they were levied, accounted for, and paid into the 
Exchequer. Under that of the crown-lands we have a curious 
account of the rife of the two houfes of parliament, which, ac- 
cording to our author (tho’ his opinion here is very queftiona- 
ble) were compofed of the darones majores, and the barones 
winores. His hiftory of burgage-tenures, and the manner in 
which burgeffes came to fit in parliament, is accurate and ratu- 
ral, and the original of guo warrantes, which have been fince 
fo much abufed, is curious. As thofe paflages are fhort and 
clear, we fhall give them to the reader as a fpecimen of the 
work. 


$ The tenants in antient demefne found provifion for the king» 
and the tenants by 4urgage tenure found cloth and other mer- 
chandize for him; and thefe provifions being valued at a certain 
rate, were afterwards, in fome cafes, turned into rents, and 


in fome received in fpecie: but upon particular occafions of 


wars, the juftices itinerant were wont to go within thofe liber- 
ties, and after a folemin declaration of the king’s neceffities, 
they ufed to afk a free giftin that place as an aid towards the 
king’s wars: and fuch tenants and burgefles were ufed to vote 
in the firft place, that the king fhould be fupplied ;—in the 
next place the quantum of the fupply ;—and then they appointed 
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their own affeffors, which were generally two, who, rated every 
perfon towards that quantum: and then the king’s collectors en- | 
tered into fuch liberty and colleéted it, according.to the rate 
thus impofed. 


‘ If fuch burrough would either not fupply the king, or not 
fupply him in proportion to his wants, the king could not tax 
them by his own power ; becaufe they were free and not villains: 
for none but villains could be taxed aut en bas, or at the meer 
pleafure of their fuperiors : but where they would not grant a 
fupply, it was ufual for the juftices in eyre to inquire into their 
proceedings, and if there was any abufe of their liberties, guo 
avarrantos were fent down, in order to feize the franchifes. 


‘ From this we may fee the reafon of the-inequality of re- 
prefentation in the feveral counties ; for there were only two 
reprefentatives in a county, and the reit were according to the 
number of friburghs that were in that county ; and therefore 
when any manor of ancient demefne was fo changed, that the 
provifions they were wont to anfwer to the crown in fpecie were 
turned into a rent, they ereéted it into a/friburgh; and there 
were words in the charter to give them a liberty difcharged from 
all payments : thefe were not taxed but by a free. gift, which 
was managed as is herein before-mentioned. But thofe ancient 
demefne lands that fent their provifion in fpecie, and had not 
changed them into rents, were not tallaged ; becaufe after the 
provifions rendered to the crown, there was but a fmall liveli- 
hood remaining to themfelves for their labour and pains, and 
therefore they would afford no tallage. ” 


¢ Hence it is, that in the time of Edward the Firft, fome 
manors of ancient demefne fent members to parliament and not 
others; becaufe fuch were then fridurghs fubje& to tallage. 


‘ In Cornwall they fent forty-two members to parliament, 
becaufe there were twenty friburghs in that county; and that 
came to pafs, becaufe that was an earldom, and afterwards a 
dukedom, apart, and generally poffeffed by fome of the royal 
family ; and it being a place abounding in tin, they erected as 
many free ports as they could, for the exporting of that manu- 
faéture, and fome of them were, under exprefs conditions men- 
tioned in their charters, that they fhould not be taxed but when 
the reft of the king’s fubjetts were.’ 


The treatife now under our confideration brings its fubjeé& 
down almoft to the prefent times. It is to be wifhed, that the 
learned author had lived to have given it the laft hand: there 

Ee 4 are, 





L4z2 Fifteen Difcoutfes devotional and praical. 


‘e ? ve . “ > -_ . - ‘° $ 
are, ‘in fome places, manifeft repetitions, which the editor 


‘might have retrenched without: any matiner of facrilege to his 
*memory, and other pafiages have not been rightly confidered. 
It is, however, a valuable work, in one refpeét, that it has re- 
; duced the reading of a great lumber of ufelefs reading into a 
. very. fhort and concife compafs. . There is great merit: in this, 
. as the natare of the fubje&t admits of nothing original to be 
-faid upon it. He had, as being chief baron of the court he 
deferibes, all the information that practice could communicate. 
- ‘Madox, who writes from Rolls’ Accounts, and other original pa- 
pers, is his chief authority : Prynne, the moft laborious col- 
-Je&tor and tranfcriber that perhaps ever exifled, holds the fecond 
rank; and Selden (tho? an author of much greater original 
- }earning than either, yet far lefsto be depended on, becaufe he 
fometimes hazards a conjecture) is here occafionally quoted. 
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sigh VE. Fifteen Difcourfes devotional and pra&ical, fuited to the 
ufe of Famikies: with a proper Hymn annexed to each. To which 
is added, by way of Appendix, an biftorical Differtation on the 

' Analogy between the Behaviour of God's People towards him, in 
the jeveral Periods of the Jews and Chriftian Church; and his 
corre/pondent Difpenfations toward them in thofe refpective Periods. 
By John Mafon, 4. M.. O@avo. 55. Noon. 


HOUGH we (in England) have often made ourfelves 
very merry with Scotch prefbyterian eloquence, there was a 
time, not very iong ago, when reprifals might have been made, 
and the laugh turned againft Exgiijh prefbyterian eloquence; and 
indeed many of the churth would have afforded ample mate- 
Tials for fuch a work, not excepting a Tillotfon: But times 
are changed; and fince Dr. Watts flourifhed, who We believe was 
the firft perfon among the diffenters whe has writicn like a gen- 
tleman, we find good fenfe and found learning alliduoufly 
cultivated among that clafsof men. And to mention no others, 
among many that might be named, Mr. Lardner’s Credibility 
of the Gofpel Hiftory is not only an honour to the body of 
which he ,is a worthy member, but we may fay, and juitly too, an 
honour to the prefent age; and we doubt not but it will be thought 
fo to the lateft pofterity, and his name ranked high among 
thofe who have nobly ferved the common caufe of cbriftianity, 
The prefent writer before us, though he may not merit to be 
placed in the fi{t clafs, comes very near it, whether we confi- 
der him as a divine or a p Scholar. W e t have read his difcourfes 
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with attention and pleafure, and dare recommend them to our 
readers: And as the author fays, in his preface, he has no 
apology to make for putting forth thefe fermons to publick ~ 
view, fo we think he needs none. , 


Though fermons do not well admit of extracts to be made 
from them, yet we will venture at one or two, that we may give 
our readers fome opportunity of judging of his ttile and man- 
ner. And that hall be from his firit, On our ignorance of 
God, from Job, xxvi. 14. How little a@ portion ts heard of him? 
Thefe words he choofes to examine in a general fenfe,..and pro- 
pofes to confider thefe fix things. How little we know of 
God’s being, — manner of exiftence, — divine perfections, — 
works, — ways of providence, — and laftly, of his word. 


On the third head he thus expreffes himfelf.. * How little 
do we know, or how weak and faint are our notions, of the 
divine perfeions / Both his natural and moral perfections leave 
our thoughts labouring in the refearch infinitely behind, 


‘ What thofe perfeétions are as fubfifting in a limited degree in 
creatures we know; but what they are as fubfifting without li- 
mits, or to the utmoft extent in God, we know not. For in- 
ftance, what power is we know, from its acts and effects; but 
what the utmoft extent of power is, even in creatures, we 
know not: much lefs can we conceive of omnipotence, or the 
infinite power of the great creator; with whom all things are 
poffible that are the proper objects of power: that is, who can 
do every thing that does not involve a contradiction, or imply 
an imperfection. For inftance, he cannot make a thing to be 
and not to be at the fame time; and he cannot falfify his word : 
but he can call worlds into being with a word; and can 
command myriads of immortal fubftances inftantly out of no- 
thing. For Sy the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and 
al the hoft of them by the breath of his mouth. He breathed into 
our noprils the breath of life, and we came not only kving fouls, but 
intelligent and immortal fpirits ; for the infpiration (or breath} 
of the Almighty hath given us underftanding. 


‘ Again, take one of his moral attributes; his goodnefs, for 
example: We know what goodnefs, benignity and mercy 
mean, and how amiable they look in a limited fubje&; but 
what infinite goodnefs is in God, it far tranfcends all our pow- 
ers to conceive. ‘Two initances he hath given of it, which 
greatly aftonifh our imagination, and which without a revela- 
ei : tion 
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tion from himfelfit had been impoffible for us to have thought of. 
(:) That he had made us out of ‘nothing on purpofe to make 
us eternally happy in himfelf. (2) That when we had loft the 
original re&titude of our nature, and confequently the happi- 
ne{s for which we were defigned, God was pleafed, in great com- 
paffion to us, to fend his own fon to redeem us, and to recover 
us to a capacity of enjoying the happinefs from which we were 
fallen : and the wonderous manner in which Chrift hathre deemed 
and recovered us, viz. by affuming our nature, that he might 
be capable of dying, and by his death purchafe falvation for 
us; in fending his fpirit to prepare us for, and his gofpel to 
guide us to it: ‘this method, I fay, in which he hath redeemed 
us, the pious thinking mind cannot contemplate without the 
higheft gratitude and aftonifhment. Such knowledge is. too won- 
derful for us, it 73 high we cannot attain unto it, i.e. we cannot 
4ttain to a juft and adequate conception of it. 


‘ The fame may be faid of all the other attributes of the di- 
vine nature, both natural and moral; for this plain reafon, 
becaufe -finite capacities can never comprehend infinite quali- 
ties. — O, how humbling and felf-abafing is this reffeétion ! 
how mean does it make us appear in our own eye! ahd how 
modeft and cautious fhould we be in thinking and talking of, 
and in pronouncing our fentiments upon fuch incomprehenfible 
fubjeats! And he that is moft afraid of his own prejudices, moft 
diffident of his own underftanding, moft diligent in fearching 
the feriptures with an unbiaffed mind, moit importunate for 
and'‘dependant upon the divine grace, to direct, affift, and en; 
lighten him, he is the man that is moft like to attain the beft 
aud trueft knowledge therein.’ 


We cannot but fay that we wonder as much that the do¢trine 
of the Trinity is no. way mentioned in this fermon, in which the 
being and manner of the deity’s exiftence is profeffedly treated 
on, as that an ingenious gentleman fhould have introduced 
@ in his notes.on a late tranflation of one of Ariftophanes’ 
comedies. And what makes this omiffion of Mr. Mafon’s a 
little fufpicious, is that the hymn at the end of the fermon 
wants thefe four lines: 


All glory to the facred three, 
One ever living Lord: 
As at the firft, {till may he be 
Beloy’d, obey’d, ador’d, 
| Which 
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Which we have made buld to add, from the book from 
which Mr. Mafon borrowed the former part of the hymn, Vik. 
from a Roman catholic book of devotions in the ancient way of 
offices, with pfalms, hymns, &c. The edition we have ufed i is 
the fourth, printed at Roan in 1685. 


It is very probable Mr. Mafon might borrow it fom Dr, 
Hickes, who has it in his book of devotions, and fome other 
things from the above book. Whether the reft of the hymns 
are borrowed, we have had neither time nor inclination to 
inquire. , 

We have no more to add, but that the appendix is an inge- 
nious effay, worthy the perufal of the reader. 


‘ The defign of this differtation is (to nfe his own words) to 
prove, that, however ready we may be to cenfure and condemn 
the temper and behaviour of the ancient people of God towards 
him, yet that of chriftians has been much the fame, or very 
like it, in the feveral periods of the chriftian church: and to 
point out fome remarkable inftances of analogy or refemblance 
between his dealings towards them, and his difpenfations’ to- 
wards us; in confequence of that fimilarity between. their, con- 
du& and ours.’ 


This gentleman has favoured us with feveral other ingenious 
works, mentioned at the end of the above ; particularly a Va- 
Juable Treatife on felf-knowledge. + 
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Art. VII. Plutarch’s Zives, in fix volumes. Tranflated pany the 
Greek. With notes, explanatory and critical,-from Dacier-and 
others. To which is prefixed the life of Plutarch, written by 
Dryden. 80. Price il. 10s. Tonfon. 


E know no author, antient or modern, who contains in 

his works fo great a variety of reading and information 
as Plutarch does. As an antiquary, a biographer, an hiftorian, 
a moralift, a naturalilt, a theologift, and an univerfal hiftorian, 
his writings contain inexhauftible funds of knowledge, which 
the learned of all ages fince his have applied to: they feldom 
go away unfatisfied, and never diffatisfied, becaufe, tho’ they, 
may not find the precife point of their enquiry, they never fail 
to meet with fomewhat in their fearch that rewards their pains. 


Of all Plutarch’s works, that before. us is undoubtedly the 
moft valuable. Happily for the interefts of learning he lived 
in that ifthmus of time, that divided taite and literature from 
ignorance 
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ignorance and: batbarifm ;.when-many, ‘almoft recent, memo- 
rials of the great men he deferibes were extant ; and when the 
throne of the Czfars was filled with’a fucceffion of princes, who 
valued themfelves. upon being: the. patrons. of letters, and the 
rettorers of antiquity ; for even Domitian, ‘tho’ a tyrant, was a 
Mecenas, and our author being a.favourite with Trajan, we 
cannot fuppofe he could want for any literary affiftance the Ro- 
man empire could afford him, for completing any work he un- 
der took, 
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As to his merits as an author they are too well eftablithed for 
us to enlarge. upon them here: but we cannot help obferving, 
that his manner, as an hiftorian,- was adopted by our greatShake- 
fpears as a poet. ‘ Both of them have one quality, which is 
perhaps peculiar to themfelves ; for they defcribe the man as 
well as the princk, or the Hero; they exhibit him with all his 
wedkneffes, as well as his virtues about him ; they condué their 
réaders from the buftle of life, and the pomp of courts, to: the 
shades of vous and the feenes of nappa familiarity. 


- ovAwd yet: Phitarch’s Lives, before the prefent edition was pub- 
fifhed;-was- /aniatum corpore toto. Poor Dryden employed as 
many gentlemen authors to tranflate him, as there were affaffins 
who run their daggers into the .body of Cxfar. The wounds 
they gave him were innumerable, but fecm to be cured by the 
editors: of this edition, who, by. tranflating fome parts anew, 
and by revifing, correcting, and amending the whole, have at 
laft-given-us-a tranflation of Plutarch, worthy of the names of 
Plutarch. and Dryden to be prefixed to it. 


L. 
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Arr. VIII. ‘The Safety and Perpéetuity of the Britith State, under the 
influence of political and religious xtal. Being the fubftance of Jeve- 
.ral. difcourfes preached before the univerfity of Cambridge during 
the late rebellion and prefent war. By W. Wefton, B.D. fellow 
of St. John’s college, Cam ridge. 8vo. Price 3s.6d. Whifton. 
"and White. 





OT HING is more common or more eafy than to build 

a fyitem on a certain principle, to which the author may, 

by ingenious conjectures, plaufible deduétion, and the force of 
argumentative wrefting, reduce all the virtues or vices, all the 
happinefs or mifery, in a word, allthe motives, which affect or 
influence human nature. One philofopher founds all virtue on 
the bafis of felf-intereft ; another deduces it from a moral fenfe 
implanted in our nature ; a third denies that there is any fuch 
thing as either or virtue or vice, merit or demerit; but oe 
actions 
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aétions and difpofitions to which we abfurdly apply thefe terms 
ate equally conducive to the great plan formed by God and na- 


ture. 


With refpe& to national calamities, thofe who have preached 
or written on this fubject differ greatly among themfelves, in af- ° 
figning them to different caufes. Some place them to the ac- 
count of faction; others to corruption and’ venal fpirit 5 , a- 
third fet impute them to luxury, and her effeminate train; a 
fourth, to irreligion; a fifth, to want of police, or a failure i in 
the execution of the laws: but the rev. Mr. Wefton, B. D. -fel- 
low of St. John’s college, Cambridge, feems to think they are 
owing to a want of political and religious zeal, and a paffion 
for.ridicule, which has overfpread the land. 


In his-firft chapter, which turns on the power of zeal in regard 
to the flate, our learned author, froma detail of eminent exam- 
ples in hiftory, endeavours to fhew the exceeding great diffi- 
culty of conquering any nation which is Zealous for its govern- 
ment and religion. Heinftances the Arabians, infpired by the 
doétrines of Mahomet, who, froma weak, divided, and defpica- 
ble people, became the dread and terror of mankind, and fub- 
dued the moft powerful nations with fwiftnefs and rapidity. He 
likewife mentions the Turks, as a people who had drank deep 
of the extatic manners of their predecefflors. We know not 
whether Mr. Wefton looks upon ambition, the defire of glory, 
congueit, and riches, as a {pecies of zeal ; but we imagine this ; 
will be found to have been the actuating principle among the . 
Arabian and Turkifh generals, who formed thofe conquering 
armies, and made ufe of religious zeal as an ingredient to in- 
flame the courage of their foldiers. This zeal, however, is fo. 
blind and fo headitrong, as not to be reftrained within the 
bounds of military difcipline; and therefore a very, dangerous 
inftrument in the hands of aknavifh or unfkilful leader. It was 
zeal, religious zeal, that influenced Cucupietre, or Peter the Her- 
mit, and his followers, to the number of fourfcore thoufand - 
fighting men, to undertake fuch exploits as ended in their ruin. 
The Turkih infantry are fo frantic with zeal that they reject. 
difcipline, and for that reafon are generally routed by thofe who. 
have lefs enthufiafm, and more deliberation. It is well known. 
that fanatics, intoxicated with religious zeal, have always madé 
a wretched figure, when brought in oppofition to a regular mi-— 
litia, untainted with fuch a leaven. Cromwell, it is true, found ° 
means, to mingle difcipline with this kind-of zeal: but every 
now and then it broke out into outrage and irregularity ; fo that 
with the utmoft difficulty, even. a leader of his refolution and! 
fagacity, could keep it within bounds by dint of the moft ‘vio- 

5 lent 
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lent efforts : at length it became too furious even for him fo 
manage ; it rendered him extremely miferable in the laft years 
of his life ; and had he lived a little longer would, in all pro- 
bability, have hurled him from the place he had ufurped: after 
his death it involved the nation in anarchy, It was intirely 
owing to zeal, that the Scots were maffacred at Dunbar, de. 
feated at Pentland-hills, and routed at Bothwell-bridge. The 
reafon is very plain: zeal tampered with, is inflamed to fanati- 
cifm ; and this is one fpecies of madnefs. The Arabians did 
not conquer their neighbours by zeal, though, perhaps, this 
might be partly an incitement for them to undertake the con- 
queft of thofe who differed from them in point of religion. 
The Perfians and Greeks were funk in floth, cowardice, and ef- 
feminacy: the Arabians were ftrong, active, inured to hard- 
fhip and fatigue, and led on by enterprifing generals ; of con- 
fequence they were victorious and fuccefsful. The Turks, far 
from being actuated by religious zeal, began by fubduing thofe 
very Arabians from whom they Teceived their religion. The 
Chriftian crufades were initigated by religious zeal, and confe- 
quently unfortunate even againit the effeminate fons of Leffer 
Afia: for though they gained fome few advantages, they were 
foon obliged to relinquifh their conquefts, and driven intirely 


out of that country. 


We need not enumerate the mifchiefs intailed upon mankind 
by this religious zeal, becaufe Mr. Wefton will fay it was a falfe 
zeal ; but we muft obferve, that zeal is like a fire kindled among’ 
ftraw; we know not how fierce the flames will burn. We muft 
likewife take notice, that Mr. Wefton is miftaken in faying, that 
the two principal parties engaged in the crufades were the 
French and Englifh. The Englifh were not nationally concerned 
in the firft expeditions under Cucupietre, Godfrey of Bouillon, Go- 
dtchal the German preacher, Robert duke of Normandy, Ray- 
mond count of Touloufe, and Bohemond prince of Tarentum. 
The Englifh were not concerned in the fecond migration, under 
Lewis the Young of France, and Conrad III. emperor of Germa- 

; under Frederick Barbaroffa and his fucceffor ; under Bald- 
Win of Flanders, the marquis of Montferrat, the Venetians ; 
under Erloin, a monk of Bretagne, the widow of a king of Hun- 
gary, Theobald of Champagne, king of Navarre, and the em- 


peror F rederick [I. 


Our author alfo feems to be miftaken in his opinion of the 
people called Affafiins. ‘They were no more than an handful of 
men, inhabiting part of the mountains of Syria, in a fort of 


defpotic government erected by their /Ferck, or chieftain, dif- 
tinguifhed 
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tinguifhed by the appellation of the O/d man of the mountain, 
whom they obeyed as their fpiritual guide, as well as their tem- 
poral fovereign. They were, it is true, the moft defperate bi- 
gots upon record, but not at all fo formidable as our author feems 
to imagine; far from myriads, their number amounted to a 
few thoufands only: at length their capital was taken by the 
Tartars, and the O/d man of the mountain, with all his followers, 


were exterminated. 


In the fecond chapter we have many inftances of true zeal, 
and its glorious effeéts, among antients and moderns, in the 
conduét of Greeks and Romans, of Dutchmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Englifh ; and what was this zeal? It was the 
love of country, public {pirit, and that defire after liberty 
which is fo natural to the mind of man. This, indeed, is 2. 
zeal which cannot be too warmly inculcated: this is true pa- 
triotifm, rifing in defence of our natural rights againft tyranny 
and oppreffion. 


The third chapter treats of the exceffes of ridicule in this 
kingdom. Mr. Wetton complains, that wantonnefs of banter 
has crept into the tribunals of law, as well as into all things re- 
lating to the church and ftate. He takes it very much amifs, 
that minifters of {tate are ridiculed ; that even bifhops are ban- 
tered ; that patriotifm itfelf is derided, together with the mili- 
tia; and that mankind fhould prefume to laugh at the sew 
birth, and the eternity of hell-torments. Thefe, indeed, are 
ferious fubjeéts which ought never to be mentioned, but with all 
the gravity of veneration : but what is ftill more prefumptuous, 
as our author obferves, ‘ How is the facred inftitution of tythes 
become fubject to banter, and the tenth of the increafe made the 
fong of the drunkard, and the jeft of the profane?’ Hinc ille 
lacbryme. We with the author may not have had fome conteft 
with an unbelieving farmer, or obftinate quaker, who has en- 
deavoured to laugh him out of his tythe pig, or infifted upon his 
taking the tythe bantling. 


In treating further of ridicule, the rev. Mr. Wefton feems to 
involve himfelf fometimes in obfcurity. Speaking of ludicrous 
, books, he alludes to philofophers degraded ; magiftrates fcorned ; to 
Seeing living kings defcend with levity from their thrones, and dtad 
ones infulted with every poffible circumftance of infamy and derifion. 
We with he would defcend with gravity from his dictatorial 
chair and cloudy canopy, and explain what.he means by this 
declaration. What follows is a nofegay of eloquence, which 
cannot fail of being agrecable to every nofe of true ros ; t 

hatfe 
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hatred fhould be thought to be the parent of ridicule, -we have 
variety of it enough; we have atheiftical hatred as well as reli- 
gious, and civil hatred as well as ecclefiaftical ; we have legal 
hatred, and medical hatred, philofophical hatred, and theatri- 
cal hatred ; we have hatred in camps, in courts, in fenates, and: 
in fchools, &c.’ He might have gone on with his diftin&tions to 
the end of the chapter. We have political hatred as well as pe- 
dantical ; and complaifant hatred as well as furly; we have 
preaching hatred, and teaching hatred ; learned hatred, and 
ignorant hatred: we have hatred in fleets and long-boats, in 
garrets, cellars, and coblers ftalls.—This is the right butter- 
woman’s rank to market. 


Among others that the rev. Mr. Wefton ftigmatizes for being 
merry, we find ourfelves implied in the general reflection againft 
thofe monthly retailers of learning in the prefent times, who, having 
Succeeded to an honourable profeifion, have not dignity enough to fupport 
it: but find that defe& moft amply made up by fuch fallies of mirth, 
and effufions of banter, as fuit with the fafbionable and prevailing tafte. 
This, and morecenfure of the fame kind, has the learned, the can-. 
did, the judicious; and rev. Mr. Wetton, thrown out againit all 
monthly journals without diftinction ; either becaufe he had 
not tafte enough to diftinguifh them properly, or by this antici- 
pating challenge, to intimidate them from taking cognizance of 
his performance ; or, fitally, as the advocate and champion 
of dulnefs and fanaticifm againft humour and inquiry. Were 
we difpofed to be warm and angry with the rev. Mr. Wefton, 
we might tell him, that the Critical Review contains a variety of 
articles, written by men of the moft approved talents of any 
that the prefent age has produced ; by writers, in comparifon 
with whom the author of the performance now before us, is 
but as the being of a fummer’s day. We would advife him to 
treat with more refpeét thofe literary journals, by means of which 
alone his own writings have any chance of reaching pofterity ; and 
inveigh with lefs acrimony: againit thofe powers of ridicule, 
which poffefs the exclufive right of immortalizing his genius. 


All that he has poured forth in thefe rhapfodies proves no 
more than that the talent of ridicule may be abufed; which is 
the cafe with every other talent which heaven can beftow. If 
envy, malice, and detraftion, convey. their poifon in a vehicle 
of ridicule, is that vehicle to be condemned forthe poifon which 
it accidentally contained? At, that rate we fhould renounce 
wine, hecaufe it is fometimes drank to excefs, and fometimes 
ufed as.a conveyance for mifchief and murder. What then, 
fhall we banith innocent mirth and hurforous éntertainments, 
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find turn weeping philofophers, becaufe fome time or other 
mirth may degenerate into riot, or be ufed for the purpofes of 
villainy? This were an expedient equally abfurd and dangerous, 
efpecially in a country like this, where the people are naturally 
of a faturnine complexion, fubje& to defpondency, and addiéted 
to gloomy reflections. ‘The government, heretofore, in order 
to difpel this melancholy fpirit, found it heceflary to encourage 
diffipations, or, at leaft, to promote rational diverfions end re- 
laxations : with this view the book of {ports was printed and re- 
publifhed ; but the rev. Mr. Wefton, by his good will, would 
reftrain us to fuch ferious fubjeés, that in a little time we fhould 
be no longer able to define man as an animal rifibile. We fhould 
hot only forfeit our moft elegant amufement, which is the za 
of fatire, and, according to Shaftefbury, the tef of truth ; but 
we fhould deprive ourfelves of the beft corrector of folly, and 
the only effectual punifhment that can be inflited on crimes 
againft which the laws of the land can make no provifion. 


O facred weapon ! left for truth’s defence, 
Sole dread of folly, vice, and infolence, &c. 


And after all, fuppofe ridicule was banifhed the community, 
would vice and immorality ceafe of courfe? Alas! it is doing too 
much honour to vice, to fuppofe fhe could not exiit without ri- 
dicule. Every day teaches us, that dulnefs and defamation are 
not incompatible : hypocrify may be very grave and very trea- 
cherous: calumny can wound more deeply with a ferious air 
than with a fneer onits countenance ; and all the moft heinous 
crimes reigh independent of ridicule. In aword, the whole fcope 
of our author may be reduced to thefe fimple heads: A proper ree 
gard to religion, and love for one’s country, are lauduble. Abufe of ridi- 
cule may be attended with bad confequences. We ought to cherifh this 
regard, and this love, which are wanting. We ought to reprefs this 

Spirit of banter which is become univerfal and licentious. None of 
thefe pofitions would any fenfible man deny, even though they 
had been advanced without all this pomp of declamation ; all 
this parade of erudition: a parade which, we apprehend, the 
author has not been able to make, without {tumbling in feveral 
inftances. He tells us, for example, that the antients have, in 
a manner, nothing to compare with us on the head of ridicule. 
What, has he never heard of the Barpayouvoucyicy and the Mar- 
gites of Homer; the comedies of Ariffophanes, Menander, Plautus, 
and Terence; the works of Lucian; the fatires and epiftles of 
Horace, who exprefsly fays, 
Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque fecat res; 
the fatires of Catullus, Fuvenal, Perfius, and the epigrams of 
Vor. VIL. May 1759. Pf Martial, 
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Martial. Nay, ridicule may be extracted from the Iliad, as waif 
as from the Eclogues of Virg:/. Czcero himfelf dealt in repat- 
tee ; and the Athenian matrons, during the time of the Eleufi- 
nian myfteries, rallied one another from waggons and boats, 
juft as the modern Englifh do on the Portfmouth road, and the 
river Thames. 


. Chap. V. treats of the caufes of ridicule ; among which he 
enumeratés the reformation, infidelity, the reftoration of king 
Charles II. the revolution and acceffion, a trifling difpofition, a 
general diffufion of knowledge, politenefs and urbanity, ex- 
tended commerce and luxury, fondnefs for imitating our airy 
neighbours, a frequent mixture with fome of the fouthern na- : 
tions, great liberty, and great correption. Whether this is not 
a vague aflemblage of unequal caufes, inconffltent and impro- 
perly afligned, we fhall leave to the reader’s determination. 
Perhaps the real fource of this ridicule, is the fingularity of the 
national chara&er, howfoever produced by natural caufes, influ- 
encing both mind and body. It is a general remark ail over Eu- 
rope, that the Englifh are more addicted to ridicule than any 
other nation under the fun. ‘They were famous for their fatire 
and humour, even before the reformation, and cre they could 
boaft of national liberty, witnefs the tales of Chaucer, which 
are equally humorous and farcaftic. Neither the Germans, 
Dutch, nor Swifs, contracted this habit from the hight of the 
reformation ; even though the two laft nations had the additio- 
nal motive of liberty. 


Some of the other caufes mentioned by our author may have 
helped to extend, and even carry to excefs, our fondnefs for ri- 
dicule: but we fhould be glad to know what he means by a 
mixture with feuthern nations. We are at a lofs to guefS what 
fouthern nations we have been mixed with, except the French 
refugees, who will be found in general much more grave and 
ferious than the native Enclifh. Nay, there is not a fouthern 
nation on the continent, fo apt to excrcife the thafts of ridicule, 
as we are, confequently any fuch mixture would impair this 
difpofition. After all it will be found, that ridicule will there 
prevail moft where it meets with the greateft variety of objects; 
of confequence it will triumph ir England, where the oddities 
of charaéter are fo ftrangely and ludicroufly diverfified. Ridi- 
cule is a child begot upon Senfibility by Wantonnefs the fon 
of Eafe, the fon of Aftluence, fuckled by Laughter, and fed 
with Foliy. : 


In the fixth chapter our author treats of the ill effeéts of ri- 
dicule, which affect fociety more remotely. Among thefe he 
3 reckons 
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neckons the practice of duelling ; the feparation of friends ; as 

if thefe mifchiefs could not be effected without ridicule, which 
he fays.is, for the moft,part, infidious, malignant, and overs | 
hearing ; difficulily acknowledging the greateft perfections, and 
infoléntly aggravating the failings of our nature. All this may 
be true of ridicule, when it is in the hands of the wicked and 
perfidious: but, mutt we lay afide the ufe of razors, and fuffer 
our beards to grow to our gitdles, becdufe, forfooth, a razor 
may: be ufed by- an affaffin to cut his neighbour’s throat ? 


Our author proceeds to explain the ill confequences of ridi« 
citle, which’ have a more extenfive ihfluence on fociety; fuch 
as the prejudice it does to truth and the reafon of thirigs (the | 
reader may compare this opinion with that of Shaftetbury i in his 
Charaétteriftics, who calls it the 7e?, not the bane of truth) the 
contempt brought on the perfons and authority of men ; and 
ifs utter incompatibility with zeal for the ftate. —~Malignant ri- 
dicule is incompatible with every virtue: jult Ridicule is an efs 
feftual lath for every vice. 


In the chapter intituled, Osher méans of acquiring zeal; Mr. 
Weiton very fagacioufly propofes, that in order to begin this 
good work we fhould lay afide our national vices; particularly 
the love of pleafure, corruption, and infideliry.::that, firftlys: 
we fhould watch the motions of our heartsy and take the advanz » 
tage of every favourable fuggeftion : :fecondly,: we fhould ‘come: 
near, and behold the weil-built fabric of*our conftitution : 
thirdly, we fhould have {trong and vigorous impreffions of na-° 
tional glory: fourthly, we: fhould confider that we are yet free 
men: fifthly, we fhould:confider the great and imanifold! dans; 
gers that furround us: and fixthly, we fhould confider the be« 
neficial tendency of our religion above all othersin the world. 


In is difcourfe on the piwier of example, lie exhorts his coufi- 
trymen to diveft themfelves of the love of gain; a very falutary 
advice to.a nation, whofe ftrength, power, and exiftence, de« 


pend upon commerce: 


Chap. X. turns on the power of belief in the be chrifiinn réligion.& . 
and in, the two laft difcourfes, the author endeavours to obviate 
fuch objections as were, or might be made to his way. of .reafon- 
ing. ‘We:have not leifure to inveitigate all the dottrines and. 
dogmas contairied in this book, which is artfully interlarded with 
compliments to the king and government, rhapfodies on. the 
glorious’ revolution, and warm encomiums on.our illufirious ally 
the king of Pruffia. The itile is in general florid and affeQed, 
either mounted upon pompous metaphors, or {porting on A {@e- 
faw of antithefis. The work is dedicated to Mr; Pitt; and tho’ 
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it abounds with judicious remarks, and pious exhortations, w4 
are afraid the reader will hardly applaud the author’s modefty, 
in beftowing upon it the fpecious title of, The Safety and Perpe' 
tuity of the Britifo State, under the Influence of political and religious 
Zeal. 





— 


Art. IX. The Orphan of China, a Tragedy, asit is performed at the 
T heatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6¢. Vaillant. 


HEN luxury has exhaufted every mode of enjoyment, 
and is palled by an iteration of the fame purfuits, it 
often has recourfe even to abfurdity. for redrefs, and vainly ex- 
pects from novelty thofe fatisfactions it has ceafed to find in na- 
ture. Like the Afiatic tyrant of antiquity, wearied of the old 
pleafures, it propofes immenfe rewards, and eagerly feeks amufe- 
ment in thenew, From the prevalence of a tafte like this, or 
rather from this perverfion of tafte, the refined European has, 
of late, had recourfe even to China, in order to diverfify the 
amufements of the day. We have feen gardens laid out in the 
Eaftern manner; houfes ornamented in front by zig-zag lines, 
and rooms ftuck round with Chinefe vafes, and Indian pagods. 
If fuch whimfies: prevail among thofe who conduét the pleafures 
of the times, and confequently lead the fafhion, is it to be won- 
dered, if even poetry itfelf fhould conform, and the public be 
prefented with a piece formed upon Chinefe manners ? manners 
which, tho’ the poet fhould happen to miftake, he has this con- 
folation left, that few readers are able to dete& the impofture. 
Voltaire, than whom no author better adapts his produétions to 
the colour of the times, was fenfible of this prevalence of fa- 
fhion in favour of all that came from China, and refolved to 
indulge itsextravagance. He has accordingly embroidered a Chi-. 
nefe plot with all the colouring of French poetry; but his ad- 
vances to excellence are only in proportion to his deviating. 
from the calm infipidity of his Eaftern original. Of all nations 
that ever felt theinfluence of the infpiring goddefs, perhaps the 
Chinefe are to be placed in the loweft clafs ; their produétions are 
the moft phlegmatic that can be imagined. In thofe pieces of poe- 
tty, or novel, tranflations, fome of which we have feen, and which 
probably may foon be made public,* there is not a fingle attempt 
to addrefs the imagination, or influence the-paffions ; fuch there- 
fore are very improper models for imitation : and Voltaire, who- 
was perhaps fenfible of this, has made very confiderable devia- 
tions from the original plan. Our — poet has deviated 





* A fpecimen of this kind will probably *ppear next feafon at 
| «Eu 


Mr. Dodfley’s, as we are informed. 
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fill farther, and, in proportion as the plot has beceme.more 
European, it has become more perfe&. By omitting many of the 
circumftances of the original ftory, and adding feveral of his 
own, Mr. Murphy has given us a play, if not truly Chinefe, 
at leaft.entirely poetical. Perhaps it was the intention of this 
ingenious writer, to fhew the ftrength of his imagination in em- 
bellifhing a barren plot, and, like the artift we have fomewhere 
heard of, who was famous for dreffing a pair of fhoes into a fri- 
cafee, chofe rather to have us admire his manner than his ma- 


terials. 


The firft error in the plot of this piece is, that the pathos be- 
gins without a proper preparation of incident. The mott poig- 
nant anguifh begins in the fecond act, where Mandane, the only 
woman of the play, feels all the diftrefs of paflion, conflicting 
between a fubject’s duty and a mother’s tendernefs. When the 
poet thus attempts to move us before his time, the moft he'can 
do is to raife an equally moderate degree of pity through’ the 
whole, which all his art cannot raife into that fine agony of dif- 
trefs, fo common among the great mafters of his art. All en- 
thufiafms are of fhort continuance ; nor is it in the power of 

enius to keep our forrows alive through five acts, unlefs it di- 
verfifies the objeét, or, in every aét excites fome new and un- 
forefeen diftrefS ; but neither of thefe the Chinefe plot in view 


admits of. 


Shakefpear, Otway, and Rowe, feemed to have been perfec 
ceconomifts of their diftrefs (if we may ufe the expreflion) they 
were fo fenfible of a necefflary gradation in this refpe@, that 
their characters frequently make their firft appearance in cir- 
cumftances of joy and triumph: they well knew that we are 
apt to pity the fufferings of mankind, in proportion as they 
have fallen from former happinefs. Othello therefore meets the 
miftrefs he foon muft kill, in all the extafy of an happy lover ; 
Acafto furveys the felicity of his family with the moit unre- 
ferved degree of rapture ; and the father of the Fair Penitent, 
who foon is to be wretched indeed, begins in a ftrain of exulta- 
tion that forces us almoft to envy his felicity. 


We have been led into thefe reflections, from obferving the effe& 
the ingenious performance before us had upon the audience the 
firft night of jts reprefentation; the whole houfe feemed pleafed; 
highly and juitly pleafed, but it was not with the dexary of wor 
they feemed affected: the nervous fentiment, the glowing ima- 
gery, the well-conducted fcenery, feemed the fources of thei¢ 
pleafure : their judgment could not avoid approving the con- 
du& of the drama, yet few of the fituations were capable of 
gétting within the foul, or exciting a fingle tear: in thort, it was 
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quickly feen, that all the faults of the performance proceeded 
from vicious imitation, and all its beauties were the poet’s own. 
And now we are mentioning faults, (faults which a fingle quo- 
tation from the play will happily expunge from the reader’s me- 
mory) the author has, perhaps, too frequently mentioned the 
word virtye. ‘This expreflion fhould, in the mouth of a philo- 
fopher, be husbanded, and only ufed on great occafions ; to re- 
peatit too often it lofes its cabaliftic power, and at laft degene- 
tatesinto contempt. This was attually the cafe at Athens, fo 
that their Toavbgvarcrn acern, as it was called, became con- 
temptible even among the moft. ftupid of their neighbouring 
nations; and towards the Jatter end of their government they 
grew afhamed of it themfelves. But to do the writer ample 
juftice, we will lay one fcene againft.all his defects ; and we are 
convinced, that this alone will turn the balance in his favour. 
Works of genius are not to be judged from the faults to be met 
with in them, but by the beauties in which they abound. 


Zamti, the Chinefe high-prieft, is informed, that his own 
fon is going to be offered up as the Orphan-heir of China ; after 
a fhort conflict his duty gains a complete yictory over paternal 
affection: he is willing his fon fhould die, in order to fecure his 
king ; but the difficulty remains to perfuade his wife Mandane 
to forego a mother’s fondnefs, and confpire alfo in the deceit, 


‘S$ CEN E. Mandane. Zamti. 


Mandane. And can it then be true ? 
Ts human nature exil’d from thy breaft ? 
Art thou, indeed, fo barb’rous ? 
Zamti, Lov’d Mandane, 
Fix not your fcorpions here—a bearded fhaft 
Aiready drinks my {pirit up,— 
Mandaze. ve feen 
The trufty Morat—Oh ! I’ve heard it all. 
He would have fhunn’d my fteps; but what can ‘fcape 
The eye of tendernefs like mine? 
Zamti. By heav’n 
¥ cannot fpeak to thee. 
Mandane. Think’ft thou thofe tears, 
Thofe falfe, thofe cruel tears, will choak the voice 
Of a fond mother’s love, now Rung to madnefs ? 
Oh! I will rend the air with lamentations, 
Root up this hair, and beat this throbbing breaft, 
Turn all connubial joys to bitternefs, | 
To fell defpair, to anguifh and remorfe, 
Unlefs my fon-——, 











Lamtis 
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Zamti. Thou ever:faithful woman, 
Oh ! leave me to my woes. 
Mandane. Give me my child, 

‘Thou worfe than Fartar, give me back my fon ; 
Oh !. give him toa mother’s eager arms, 
And let me ftrain him to my heart. 

Zamti. Heav’n knows 
How dear my boy is here.—But our firft duty 
Now claims attention———to our country’s love, 

All other tender fondneffes muft yield 5 
—I was a fubje&t e’er I was a father. 

Mandane. You were a favage bred in Scythian wilds, 
And humanizing pity never reach’d 
Your heart.——Was it for this—oh! thou unkind one, 
Was it for this oh ! thou inhuman father, 

You woo’d me to your nuptial bed ?—So long 
Have | then clafp’d thee in thefe circling arms, 
And made this breaft:your pillow ?—Cruel, fay, 
Are thefe your vows ?~—Are thefe your fond endearments ? 
Nay, look upon me—if this wafted form, 
Thefe faded eyes have turn’d your heart againft me, 
With grief for,you I wither’d in my bloom. 
Zamti. Why wilt thou pierce my heart ? 
Mandane. Alas! my fon, 
Have I then bore thee in thefe matron arms, 
To fee thee bleed? Thus doft thou then return ? 
This could your mother hope, when firft fhe fent 
Her infant exile to a diftant clime:? 
Ah! could 1 think thy early love of fame, 
Would urge thee to this peril? thus to fall, 
By a {tern father’s will—by thee to die ! 
From thee, inhuman, to receive his doom !— 
—Murder’d by thee !—Yet hear me, Zamti, hear me———~ 
| Thus on my knees—»I threaten now no more— 
*Tis nature’s voice that pleads; nature alarm’d, 
Quick, trembling, wild, touch’d to her inmoft feeling, 
When force would tear her tender young ones from her. 
Zamti. Nay, feek not with enfeebling fond ideas 
* ‘To fwell the flood of grief—it is in vain 
He muft fubmit to fate. 
Mandane. Barbarian! no 
He thall not die—rather I prithee, Zamti, 
Urge not a grief-diftratted woman:——Tremble 
At the wild fury of a mother’s love. 
Zamti. I tremble rather at a breach of oaths. 
Bat thou break thine,—Bathe vour perfidious hands 
| Ff 4 In 
































She rifes baftily. 
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In this life blood.—Betray the righteous caufe 
Of all our facred kings. 

Mandane. Our kings !—our kings! 
What are the {cepter’d rulers of the world ?}—— 
Form’d of one common clay, are they not all 
Doom’d with each fubjeét, with the meaneft flave, 





To drink the cup of human woe? alike 
All levell’d by affliction ?—Sacred kings! 
*Tis human policy fets up their claim.- 
Mine is a mother’s caufe———mine is the caufe 
Of husband, wife, and child ;—thofe tend’reft ties ! 
Superior to your right divine of kings!—— 
Zamti. Then go, Mandane—thou once faithful woman, 
Dear to this heart in vain 30> and forget 
Thofe virtuous leffons which I oft have taught thee, 
In fond credulity, while on each word 
You hung enamour’d.——Go, to Timurkan 
Reveal the awful truth.—Be thou fpeétatrefs 
Of murder’d majefty.—Embrace your fon, 
And let him lead in fhame and fervitude 
A life ignobly bought.—Then let thofe eyes, 
‘Thofe faded eyes, which grief for me hath dimm’d, 
With guilty joy reanimate their luftre, 
To brighten flavery, and beam their fires 
On the fell Scythian murderer. 
Mandane. And is it thus, 
‘Thus is Mandane known ?—My foul difdains 
The vile imputed guilt —No—never—never-— 
Still am I true to fame. Come lead me hence, 
Where I may lay down life to fave Zaphimri, 
-~—But fave my Hamet too.—Then, thep you'll find 
A heart beats here, as warm and great as thine. 
Zamti. Then make with me one ftrong, one glorious effort ; 
And rank with thofe, who, from the firft of time, 
In fame’s eternal archives ftand rever’d, 
For conqu’ring all the deareft ties of nature, 
To ferve the gen’ral weal.—— 
Mandane, That favage virtue . 
Lofes with me its horrid charms.—I’ve fworn 
T'o fave my king.—But fhould a mother turn 
A dire afiafin—oh ! I cannot bear 
The piercing thought.——Diftra@iion, quick diftraétion 
Will feize my brain.—See there—My child, my child, 
By guards furrounded, a devated viétim.— 
Barbarian hold !—Ah! fee, he dies! he dies !— 
“ Saints into Zamti’s arms. 
Zamti. 
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Zamti. Whereis Arface ? Fond maternal love 
Shakes her weak frame—(Enter Ar/ace.) Quickly, Arice, help 
This ever-tender creature. Wand’ring life 
Rekindles i in her cheek. Soft, lead her off 
To where the fanning breeze in yonder bow’r, 
May woo her fpirits back.——-Propitious-heav’a } 
Pity the woundings of a father’s heart; 
Pity my ftrugglings with this beft of women; 
Support our virtue :——kindle in our fouls 
A ray of your divine enthufiafm ; 
Such as inflames the patriot’s breaft, and lifts ; 
Th’ imprifon’d mind to that fublime of virtue, 
That even on the rack it feels the good, 
Which in a fingle hour it works for millions, 


And leaves the legacy to after-times. 
[Exit, lading off Mandane.” 











Even in fo fhort a fpecimen the reader fees a ftrength of 
thought, a propriety of diction, and a perfect acquaintance with 
the ftage. The whole is thus in aétion, filled with incident, and 
embellifhed by a juftnefs of fentiment, not to be found even in 
Mr. Voltaire. The French poet, for inftance, feems to fpeak . 
without deteftation of felf-murder, and inftances the neighbour- 
ing Japonefe, who find in it a refuge from all their forrows; our 
poet more juftly brands it as an ufurpation of 





* Zamti. The dread prerogative 
Of life and death, and meafure out the thread 
Of our own beings !——’Tis the coward’s a&, 
Who dares not to encounter pain and peril—~ 
Be that the practice of th’untutor’d favage ;— 
Be it the practice of the gloomy north.—— 
Mandane. Mutt we then wait a haughty tyrant’s nod, 
The vaffals of his will ?—no—let us rather 
Nobly break thro’ the barriers of this life, 
And join the beings of fome other world, 
Who'll throng around our greatly daring fouls, 
And view the deed with wonder and applaufe.—~ 
Zamti. Diftrefs too exquifite ! ye holy pow’rs, 
If aught below can fuperfede your law, 
And plead for wretches, who dare, felf- impell’d, 
Ruth to your awful prefence ;—oh !—it is not 
When the diftemper’d paffions rage ; when pridg 
Is ftung to madnefs ; when ambition falls 
From his high fcaffolding ;—oh ! no—if aught 
Can juftify the blow, it is when yirtu¢ 
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Has nothing léft to do; ——when liberty 
Nomore.can breathe at large ;—’tis with the groans 
Of our dear country when we dare to die. 

Mandane. Then here at once direé&t the friendly fteel. 


Zamti. One laft adieu ! now !—ah ! does this become 
Thy husband’s love? thus with uplifted blade 
Can [ approach that bofom-blifs, where oft 
With other looks than thefe oh! my Mandane 
T’ve hufh’d my cares within thy fhelt’ring arms ?— 

Mandane. Alas! the loves that hover’d o’er our pillows 
Have {pread their pinions, never to return, 

And the pale fates furround us 
‘Then lay me down in honourable rett ; 

Come, as thou art, all hero, to my arms, 
And free a virtuous wife 

‘Zamti. It mutt be fo 
Now then prepare thee my arm flags and droops 
Conicious of thee in ev’ry tremblin g nerve. 

[ Dafoes down the dagger. 


























This is finely conceived, and exquifitely executed.. Subjoined 
to the play we find a letter, addreffed from the author to Vol- 
taire, which we think might have been better fuppreffed ; for 
though it is written with fire and fpirit, and contains many ju- 
dicious obfervations, it may fubjeét Mr. Murphy to the cenfure 
of having made but an indifferent return to a man, whofe fen- 
timents and plan he has, in a great meafure, thought proper 
to adopt. It may be indeed confidered as a juft retribution on 
Frenchman, who had ferved Shakefpear in the fame manner, 
that is, adopted all his beauties, and then reviled him for his 
faults. Voltaire is intitled to particular regard from our coun- 
trymen, notwithftanding the petulance with which he has treat- 
ed them on fome occafions; for he was certainly the firft who 
opened the eyes of Europe to the excellencies of Englith 


poetry. 





Arr. X. An Effy on Tafte. By Alexander Gerard, M. 4. pro- 
fiffor of morkl philofophy and logic, in the Marifchal college of Aber- 
deen. With three differtations on the fame Jubje&. By Mr. De 
Voltaire. Mr. D’Alembert, F.R.S. Mr. De Montefquieu. 


Bve. Pr. 55. Millar. 


‘HERE cannot, perhaps, in the whole circle of letters, be 
a more plgafing employment than examining by the teft 


of criticiim the productions of a fine genius, It isa fpecies of 
'  felf 
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¢lf-adulation, by which the praife beftowed upon the author, is 
fecretly and imperceptibly. tranfpired to.the critic. We weigh 
his fentiments in the ballance, they coincide with our own; we 
approve them, and congratulate ourfelves upon joining iffue with 
him. .. If.in particulars we vary, yet the general {cope of his rea- 
foning being analogous to our own reflections,: we hurry over 
what we deem faulty, to ftamp our approbation upon real ex- 
cellence, We judge by the furplus of merit, and where this. 
fhines forth eminently, we difdain the malignant, the mean fa- 
tisfattion, of catching at flips, and fearching after blemifhes,. 
Hence the reader will perceive, with what exquifite pleafure we 
have perufed this philofophical Effay upon Tafe, where the fub- 
je&@ is handled with depth, precifion, genius, and feeling; where 
the author has difclofed his general principles witha nice difcern- 
ment in the principles of human nature, combined them wi 

a vigorous power of the abftracting faculty, inferred from them, 
with a capacity for correct induction ; and, upon the whole, dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf no lefs for his fenfibility than his judgment. 


We have feen authors write about tafe, without either pof- 
fefling a grain themfelves, or being able to communicate the 
divine particula aure to their readers: they have fet about a for- 
mal difcuffion of what:they never felt, and were as wide of a 
true defcription of the efe@s, as remote from a philofophicak 
account of the caujes. ‘The truth is, we can only {peak with 
plaufibility upon this topic, never with certainty, till the rela- 
tion between mind and body, the action of fpirit upon matter, 
be fully explained. The feelings and workings of tafte are ob- 
vious ; but in what manner thofe fenfations are excited; how 
they come to be fo various in fome points, and uniform in others; 
how judgment differs from genius, and both from'tafte, will, in 
fpite of all the’ labours of the learned, remain an infuperable 
paradox. As well may we attempt to explain why one man is 
brave, generous, and candid ; another clofe, defigning, and ti- 
mid ; while the advantages of education are equal, and perfo- 
val appearances, perhaps, in favour of the latter. The difpo- 
fitions of the mind depend more on the minute conftru@ion of 
the body than we are aware-of: the fmalleft variation in the 
vicer animal organization. may occafion correfpondent diffe- 
yences in the intellectual faculties ; but as rhofe.are too fine for 
human fight, fo will the/e ever efcape all our enquiries. How 
do rage, wine, and difeafe, alter the temper, the genius, and 
the man? He who was:yefterday a hero, fhall to-day be a dri- 
veller;.and the man who, butia week fince, could Jay open all the 
principles of nature, fhgllnow fink into the weaknefs.of infan- 
¢y-, Let us think on the melancholy fates of the glorious Marl- 

borough, 
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borough, the great Newton, and the humorous and witty Swift » 
then deplore our own ipfirmity and ignorance. 


We are defired by thofe fages, who would confound what they 
cannot explain, to turn the mind’s eye upon itfelf, to confider 
its paffions and its actions, and particularly, to contemplate it in 
its pleafures, in which the true intellectual nature is beft under- 
ftood. We are thence fuppofed able to difcover the caufes of 
pleafure, the manner in which the objets operate, and the 
times and circumftances in which they produce their effeéts. 
Vain and idle conje€ture! The very fame objects operate diffe- 
rently according to the occafions. Their effects folely depend 
Gpon our humour, and what in fun-fhine gave me exquifite ae- 
ight, fhall, in cloudy weather, be regarded with infenfibility, 
perhaps, difguft: befides, do not men of acknowledged tafte 
difagree in the very objects of that faculty ? What J behold with 
languor and indifference, fhall excite tranfports in you; and 
yet, we may perfectly agree in many other objects of tafte. 
Let us take one inftance out of numbers. In all works of 
art, the /ublime is regarded as the moft univerfal fource of plea- 
fure: this always ftrikes by the intriafic force of its own qua- 
lities.. To conftitute the /udlime, various requifites are necefia- 
ry; the chief, however, are order, the progreflion of /urprize, 
that is, a change and mewnefs in our ideas, together with a 
fomething grand, awful, and even horrible, How is it then 
that the noble pile of W2/tminfter- Abbey fhall be reckoned Gothic 
and barbarous, while the Paatheon, of a lefs varied figure, fhall 
be deemed the height of fublimity and beauty? The former 

ffefles the ftronger charaéteriftics of the fublime as well as the 

tter: it is ftupendous and great, the eye being unable to com- 
prehend the whole ; it is regular, all the parts correfponding, 
to make one uniform and complete whol. The gloom and 
melancholy with which it feizes every man of fenfibility gives 
it a mixture of the awful and horrible, which, with its magni- 
tude, will give it the fourth requifite of the fublime novelty ; 
fince whatever alters the tenor of the animal f{pjrits, and varies 
the current of our ideas, muft be mew. Thus it is poffefled of 
the qualities of the fublime, yet it fails of exciting that idea. It 
is great without magnitude, or rather grandeur; fublime, with- 
out caufing thofe ideas fuppofed neceffarily to refult from fuch 
a combination of qualities; but then it has fomething mean, 
that wcakens the force, and deftroys the effeéts of all the former 
beauties. This I can feelin myfelf, and not explain ; thofe 
who,would do it for me, may filence but not convince me. [| 
can fee nothing in the abftra& and nature of proportion, that 
ca 
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can at all fatisfa&torily account for my feelings ; and I fit down 
fully convinced, that the fault is lefs in the building than in us, 
who judge by the prejudices and narrow rules of ” and Hot 
by intuitive feeling and fenfibility. eyfrit 


We ate told of a certain celebrated painter, that hie could 
read the Jliad, the Aineid, and even the Meda of Euripides, 
without emotion ; yet was he tranfportéd at the fight of any of 
thofe fcenes upon emma: A poet, onthe contrary, fhall view 
He&or, dragged round Troy by the pencil, with indifference —, 
frigidity.; but he will be melted into the fofteft paffions, én 
reading the lamentations of. Andromache. Both finve. tafte ; bee 
that of the. one is reftrained to the ear, the other is limited to 
the eye. Nay, the poet’s fafte in fome meafure partakes of 
both, fince his ideas here are excited by fymbols, equally ap- 
plied to the ear and to the eye. Let the philofophers explamz 
this if they can. But not to wafte the reader’s time witlr 
inexplicable paradoxes, let us fee how far the i ingenious Mr. Ge- 
rard has contributed to fet the fubje& m a clearer.view. 





Our author begins with dividing his work into three parts. 
In the firft he refolves tafte into what he calls its fimple princi- 
ples, viz- The tafte or fenfe of novelty, Sfublimity, beauty, harmony, ri- 
dicule, imitation, and of virtue. In examining thefe feveral fimple 
principles, Mr. Gerard has advanced nothing new : it is in the’ 
combination of theft, and their application .to his general pur- 
pofe, that he has fhewn his addrefs, and difplayed all the quali-' 
ties of the able philofopher and judicious eritic!. Here he treats 
of the formation of tafte, by the union and improvement of its 
fimple principles, under the following heads: ‘Of the uniotr 
of the internal fenfes, and the affiftance they receive from deli- 
cacy of paffion.—Of the influence of judgment upon tafte.—Of 
the manner in which tafte may be improved.—-Of*fenfibility of. 
tafte.—Of refinement of tafte—Of correénefs of tafte.—Of 
the due proportion of the principles of tafte.”” It would be dif 
ficult to give an analyfis of thefe chapters, without new-modet- 
ing the whole, lofing the fpirit of our author, and writing an 
efflay, which would fwell beyond the room allowed to this, or 
any other article. All his reafoning is illuftrated: with perti< 
nent inftances that greatly enliven the fubject, 


As we look upon the feltowitig to be one of the mo entertain-' 


ing chapters in the whole, we have feleGted ‘it- ined the bene oP 
our readers. 


t 
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¢ Set. Ill. Tafte improveable ;. how, and in what re/pes. 


‘ Both reflex fenfe, and judgment, it’s affociate, are originally 
implanted in very different degrees, in different men. . In fome 
they are fo weak and languid, that they fcarce at all fhow them- 
felves in many inftances, and are incapable of a very high de- 
gree of improvement by any education, care, or exercife. In 
others, they are naturally vigereus ;, fo that they {pontaneoufly 
exert themfelves on moft occafions, determine with confiderable 
accuracy, and pérceive with wonderful acutenefs. In the former 
the feeds of tafte niuit, without the greateft culture, lie for ever 
latent and inactive : and to the /atter, culture is far from being 
unnecefiary ; by means of it, the:priaciples of tafte may be im- 
proved, very much beyond their original perfeCtion. 


© We are fcarce poflefled of any faculty of mind or body, that 
is) not improveable. Even our external /enfes may be rendered 
moore acute than they were at firft. Perfons accuitomed to ob- 
ferve diftant objects can defcry them more readily than others. 
Touch often becomes much more exquifite in thofe, whofe em- 
ployment leads them to examiné the polifh of bodies, ;than it 
isin thofe who have no occafion for fuch examination. Ufe 
very much improves our quicknefsin diftinguifhing different fla- 
vours, and their compofitions. But the é#ternzal /enfes may re- 
ceive vaftly greater alterations. The former are a/timaze principles 
in human nature; and, like the elemental parts, or fundanien- 
tal laws of the material world, arein a. great meafure exempted 
from our power : ‘the latter are derived and compounded faculties, 
liable to alteration from every change in that feries or combina- 
tion of caufes,- by which they ‘are produced. The former are 


more directly fubfervient to our prefervation than. our pleafure 3, 


and therefore, like the vital motions, are almoft entirely fub- 
jeCted to the wifer government of the author of our natures: the 
latter, though highly conducive to our well-being and-enter- 
tainment, are not‘ neceflary to,our being ; and may, for this 
reafon, without great hazard, .be in a confiderable degree en- 
trufted to our,own care, and mate dependent for their perfec- 
tion on the confequences of our own endeavours tu regulate and 
improve them. 


‘ Tafte very early begins to fhew itfelf. But it is at firft very 
rude, inaccurate and confined. It is gradually Zormed, and by 
floWfteps advances towards excellence. Every exertion of it, if 
properly applied, wears off fome defect, corrects fome inaccu- 


racy, ftrengthens fome of its principles, or gives it a relifh for 
fome 
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Some new objet... Like all our other powers, it fs fybje&t-to the 
law of adit, which is the grand, indeed the only, immediate 
means of improvement of every kind, extending it’s power to 
all our faculties, both of aétion and perception. Every expe- 
dient for cultivating either is but a particular fpecies of ufe and 
exercife, which derives it’s efficacy folely from the force of caf 


tom. To the forming of tafte, peculiar means are in their na- 


ture fuited. The fame qualities of the mind, which, by their 
operation, produce the reflex fenfes, will, by co-operating with 
habit, improve and exalt them. Whatever.thercfore ufually ex- 
cites thefe qualities, and draws them out into ac, muft bea 
means of cultivating tafte. It grows by fuch congruous exer- 
cife, and aiways holds proportion to the natural vigour of its 
principles, the propriety and efficacy of the culture .beftowed 
upon it, and the {kill and diligence with which it is applied. 


‘« ’Tis eafy to trace the progrefs of tafte in ourfelves or others. 
Children difcover the rudiments of it, They are paffionately 
fond ,of every novelty ; pleafed with order and regularity ia 
fuch fimple inftances as they can comprehend ; delighted with a 
glow of colours; admirers of every torm which they think au- 
gult : they perceive often to a furprizing degree the harmony 
of founds ; are charmed with the appearance of ingenuity in 
their diverfions ; prone to imitate, and gratified by every effe& 
of imitation which they are capable of obferving : they are very 
quick in difcerning oddity, and highly entertaimed with the dif- 
covery of it ; and will hardly ever fail of paffing a right judg- 
ment-concerning charaGers, when thefe chara&ers are exerted 
in a feries of aétions level to their underftandings. Buta fall 
degree of excellence fatisfies them; a falfe femblance of it is 
eafily impofed on them for the true ; any difguife mifleads them. | 
The daubiag of a fign-poft, the improbable tales of nurfes, the 
unnatural adventures of chivalry, the harfa numbers. of Grub- 
{treet rhyme,. the grating notes of a ftrolling fidler, the coarfett 
buffoonry, are fufficient to delight them. .In fome, for want 


of exercife and culture, the fame groffnefs. and contraction of 


tafte continues always, or it is applied in a. low, perverfe, or 
whinfical.manner. They may de{pife a relith for childif> trie 
fies ; but themfelves enter into émportant fubjeés, with. as little 
relifh as the mere{t children; or are perhaps delighted with osher 
trifles, a very. little different or fuperior in kind, Of drefs oy 
equipage, of the beauties of a tulip, of a fhell, ora butterfly, 
they are accurate judges and high admirers. But the fublimity 
of nature, the ingenuity of art, the grace of painting, the 
charms of genuine poetry, the fimplicity of paftoral, the bold- 
nefs of the ode, thé affecting incidents of tragedy, the juit re- 
prefentation. 
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prefentation of coniédy ; thefe are fubjeéts of which they tite 
derftand nothing, of which they can form no judgment. Many 
who pretend to judge, having purfued a wrong track of ftudy, 
er fixed an erroneous ftandard of merit, betray an uninformed, 
fantaftical, ot perverted relifh. It is only in the few, who im- 
prove the rudiments of tafte which zature has implanted, by ex/- 
ture well chofen; and judicioufly applied, that tafte at length ap- 
pears in elegant form and juft proportions. 


¢ Thus tafte, like every other human excellence, is of a pro~ 
greffive nature ; yifing by various ftages, from its feeds and ele- 
ments to maturity; but, like delicate plants, liable to be 
checked in its growth and killed, or elfe to become crooked and 
diftorted, by negligence or improper managément. Gosdnefs of 
tafte lies in its maturity and perfeétion. It confifts in certain 
excellences of our original powers of judgment and imagination 
combined. ‘Thefe may be reduced to four, fen/ftbility, refinement, 
sorreine/s, and the proportion or comparative adjufiment of its fepa- 
rate principles. All thefe muft be in fome confiderable degree 
united, in order to form true tafe. The perfon in whom they 
meet acquires authority and influence, and forms juft decifions, 
which may be rejected by the caprice of /ome, but.are fure to 
gain general acknowledgment. This excellence of tafte fuppofes 
not only culture, but culture judicioufly applied. Want of tafte 
unavoidably fprings from negligence ; falfe tafte from apace 


Cultivation.’ 


In the third divifion our author affigns the province, and 
faunches out upon the importance of tafte. He fhews this fa- 
culty, which he calls a /en/ation, is dependent on the imagina- 
tion. After enumerating the operations of fancy, which natu- 
fally refult from its fimplieft exertions, he clearly proves, that 
thefe form the principles whence the fentiments of tafte arife. 
He treats of the connection of talte with genius ; of its influ- 
ence on criticifin ; of its objeéts, pleafures, and of the effeéts 
of tafte on the character and paffions. After all, though we 
acknowledge the erudition and genius of Mr. Gerard, we think 
his Effay has reflected no great light upon his fubje&t. The 
edufes why certain objefts operate in a manner peculiar to 
themfelves ; why they vary in their effeé&ts on the fame, as 
well as on different reafons; by what particular criterion we are 
to judge of this faculty, or fenfation; wherein the certain boun- 
daries of genius: and tafte confift; with many other particu. 
lars, remain as obfcure as he found them. Men’s feelings alone 
can dictate to them here, and thefe will ever be as various as their 


faces, We cannot therefore blame the ingenious author, for 
not 
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‘hot having drawn general conclufions from principles fo vague 
and uncertain, nor for having erected a limited theory, where 
it will be impoffible to rear one univerfal and without excep- 
tion, till all men’s ideas are reduced to one certain fiandard. 


To this work are annexed three effays upon the fame fubje&, 
by Voltaire, D’Alembert, and the celebrated Baron Montef- 
quieu. The firft is a fuperficial eflay of a few pages, in the 


lively manner of that elegant writer. The other, by D®Alem- 


bert, relates merely to the ufe and abufe of philofophy, in mat- 


ters that relate to tafte; a paper calculated for the ufe of the 
Royal Academy at Paris. The laft is a fragment found among 
the papers of Montefquieu, and publifhed in the laft fplendid 
edition of his worksat Paris. The following’ character of it is 
drawn by the tranflator, and not unjuftly: ‘ If the following 
fragment abounds with fine thoughts upon fources of our intel+ 
jectual pleafures, it muft, at the fame time, be acknowledged, 
that its ingenious author has advanced therein fome propofi- 
tions that are abfolutely falfe, others that are perhaps trivial, 
feveral that are fomewhat obfcure, and a few, which the tran- 
flator confeffes he does not underftand.’? ‘What pity is it that 
the éxcellent author did not live to complete his thoughts upon 


-a fubje&t, which his fuperior genius will ever intimidate any 


other from attempting : fuch is the depth of Montefquien’s 
ideas, that few are able to conneét them in that order in which 
they were placed in his memory. They were fo many axioms of 
fcience, inferred from an infinite number of particulars: they 
were univerfal principles, and general theorems, fraught with 
numberlefs fubordinate truths, the links of which we fhall hardly 
difcover but by intenfe thought, great reading, and the ftrongeft 
powers of reflection. 


~~ 





Art. XI. A General View of the Stage. By Mr. Wilkes. 80. 
Price 5s. Coote. 


HIS book was written by a private gentleman, (who refides 

| at Dublin,) for his amufement: he feems to have read al- 

moft all the pieces that have been publifhed on the fubje@; 

from his digeftion of which, and his own obfervations, this 

produétion has arifen. There is a modefty in his preface which 

muft influence us in his favour, and, ina good meafure; attones for 
any errors into which he may have by chance been led. 


The work is divided into four parts: the firft treats Of she 
fage in general, and confifts of feyen chapters, viz. 
Vou, VIL May 1759. Gg « Chap. 
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‘ Chap. I. Definition of the fage ; its ufe to fociety ; the difadvan- 
tages under which it labours.—Chap. If. Of dramatic entertainments 
in general ; of tragedy; a remark on the chara&ers of the Orphan ; 
the Fair Penitent ; Fane Shore; of the modern method of making 
tragedies ; of the Roman Father, and Mallet’s Eurydice.—Chap. III. 
Of the different fpecies of tragedy ; of lady Macbeth ; its propriety ; 
Some firiGures on Shakefpeare and Otway; of Tate’s alteration of King 
Lear ; of Addifon’s Cato; of our feelings when JpeBators of a tra- 
gedy ; and their caufe-—Chap: IV. Of comedy ; its end; of the 
defign of the play of Every Man in his Humour ; of the different fpe- 
cies of comedy; of the Carele/s Husband; how faulty, and how to 
be corrected ; Terence and Steel compared.—Chap. V. Some of Con- 
greve’s charaGers, whence taken ; of the defed?s of the Spanifh drama; 
. of the progrefs of theatrical entertainments among the Romans, both 
antient and modern; of the Italian drama at this day; of the French 
frage ; of the Englife comedy —Chap. VI. Of farce.—Chap. VIL. 
Of opera ; theatrical mufic, and pantomime, 


The title of the fecond part is The art of a@ing, divided into 
feven chapters, viz. 


‘Chap. 1. AGing defined; general obfervations on the art; the 
effential requifites for forming a complete aétor, ¥c.——Chap. II. 
How an aétor ought to form himfelf ; the means by which he may ar- 
rive at excellence.x——Chap. III. How he ought to deport himfelf with 
regard to the world, bis mafters, bis brethren, and his choice of cha- 
raéters.——Chap. IV. Of paffion and elocution ; how to manage and 
preferve the voice ; Aaron Hill on this JubjeG.——Chap. V. Of 

the various paffions ; how to exprefi them in fpeaking, looks, and ac- 
‘tion ; illuftrated by comparing Iago with Zanga. Chap. VI. Of 
drefs and its propriety ———-Chap. VII. Of the errors and impro- 


prieties which an aéor is to avoid.’ 





There are the fame number of chapters in the third part, 
“which is 4 fort hifforical account of the flage, antient and modern, 


to the reftoration. 


‘ Chap. I. Of the firft rife of the drama, and the firu@ure of the 
Roman theatre. Chap. Il. Of the antient mafks.——Chap. III. 
Of the antient tragedy and comedy in Greece ; and their authors.— 
Chap. 1V. Of the Roman theatrical entertainments, and dramatic au- 

, thors.—Chap. V. Of the axtient aGors.—Chap. VI. Of the frft rife 
of the modern theatre, particularly the Britifh. Chap. VII. Of 








the moft eminent Britifh a&érs from Queen Elizabeth's time to the re- 
Jfioration,’ . 


As Coliey Cibber took up the thread of his Apology at the Re- 


dtoration, and continued it thro’ his own life, Mr. Wilkes here 
7 judicioufly 
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judicioufly fkips over that {pace to haften to his fourth part, in 
which we find 4 critical examination of the merits and demerits of 
the principal performers now adting in London and Dublin, under fix 
heads, viz, 


‘ Chap. I I. An addrefs to audiences.——— Chap. II. Of Garrick’s 
different excellencies——Chap. Il. Of Woedewerd, Mofep, Se.— 
Chap. IV. A fhort hiftory of the Lrifh theatre ; and an account of the 
principal performers——Chap. V. Of the performers on the Lrifp 
frage——Chap. VI. Of the ufefulne)s of the fiage 


As a fpecimen of this author’s abilities, we fhall give two or 
three paffages. In his firft part he juftly obferves, ¢ That 
vice is more afraid of ridicule than of the moft ferious rebuke, 
is no uncommon obfervation. ‘The reafon is evident ;. becaufe 
though we renounce the practice of virtue, the love of it is.in- 
forced by reafon, anda moral fenfe of fhame remains imprefled 
even upon the mind of the moft abandoned. The dramatic 
poet, in his attacks upon vice, is at liberty to fearch the pro- 
vince of humour for affiftance ; to call in wit, pleafantry, and 
poignant fatire'to his aid; when he has a mind to banish. folly, 
‘by laughing her out of countenance. Thus, with force of ge- 
nius, ftrength of fancy, choice of expreflion, grouping of ideas, 
and harmony of numbers, he {mooths the rough precepts of phi- 
lofophy, awakens the heart to a true feeling of its duty ; and 
whether he deals in the jocofe or the ferious, whether he calls 
forth the laugh, or compels the tear, he enforces the principles 
of humanity, and his power is equally acknowledged. From 
him the charaéters of hiftory receive an acceffion of ftrength 
and beauty ; and the actor calls them, as it were, into life again, 
for our initruction and reformation. ‘The poet prefents a cor- 
rec drawing; the actor enlivens with colouring, and finifhes 


the piece.’ 


His directions, with regard to a&ting, are not unworthy of the 
notice of the gentlemen of the ftage : and the following com- 
parifon between Zanga and Iago will appear to the judicious 
reader to have fome merit. 


‘ There is a great deal of difference between the malice of a 
fave and the vengeance of a prince juftly provoked ; and while 
we abhor Iago, and view his fall with pleafure, we find fome- 
thing in the character of Zanga that commands our pity. Tago | 
profecutes to deftruction a noble unfufpecting officer, for having 
preferred above him one Michael Caffio. He has no other real 
motive for his villainy : he indeed in the firft fcene of the play 
mentions to Roderigo, that he hates the general on another ac- 
Gg2 count ; 
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count ; for, fays he, ‘He has, between my fheets, done me 
the unlawful office ;? and again he declares he will not be eafy, 
* till he is even with him wife for wife.’ But from his deport- 
ment through the relt of the play, he leaves us at liberty td 
judge, that he has invented this ftory, the better to help his de- 
figns on Roderigo, without whom it is impoffible his fchemes 
can work. He then proceeds to deftroy an honett gallant fol- 
dier, an innocent beautiful woman, a well-beloved modeft man, 
and a fimple outwitted coxcomb. He completes a mean but 
barbarous revenge, excited by a very trifling difappointment ; 
he levels every thing in his way, and fpares neither age, fex, or 
condition. When his villanies are detected, he deports himfelf 
with all the gloomy malice of a flave. ‘ What ye know, fays 
he, ye know ; feek no more of me, for from this hour I never 
will {peak more.’ In few words, he has neither the fpirit to tri- 
umph in his vengeance, nor the leaft fpark: of refined feeling 
for having deftroyed characters fo amiable as Defdemona and 
Othello. How very different are the motives and deportment 
of Zanga! how intimately acquainted was the poet who drew 
the charaéter, with the manner both of his rank and country ! 
While Zanga is purfuing .his aim, we find him now and then 
deliberating ; we find a remembrance of what he was contend- 
ing with, defigns that may not admit of an honourable inter- 
pretation. ‘* Does this, fays he, become a prince, &c.’ but 
then retiring again into himfelf, he views his prefent abject con- 
dition ; he recollects the infults whereto it has made him fub- 
fervient, the perfon that has occafioned them. | Thefe motives, 
joined to the natural melancholy he imbibes from his native air, 
determine him to proceed. Atlength his wifhes being crowned 
with fuccefs, and having triumphed over Alonzo his conqueror, 
his infulter, by making him deftroy his friend, murder his wife, 
and rendering him abfolutely miferable, no more remains for 
him to do than to fhew him, that the man whom he defpifed 
‘and abufed was the perfon to whom he owed his misfortune. 
Having no more occafion for the appearance of flattery and fy- 
cophantifm, he throws off all difguife, and is himfelf again. 
Having raifed the hopes of Alonzo, by promifing to fhew him 
the author of ail his fufferings, he colleéts the whole prince ; 
he afflumes the port, the majefty of a conqueror, in faying, 


Kuow then !— twas ] 





Now he is reftored to fovereignty, his heart overflows with fatis- 
- fa&tion ; and he proceeds to mortify Alonzo, by exerting-his 
fuperiority {ti!l farther, and fhewing him by the fteps he had 
taken to undo him, that if he could not conquer him by open 
force, he could fubdue him by policy ; aud as this fubduétion 


7 gave 
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gave him fuperiority, no matter by what means attained, nor of 
what nature, his defires were gratified. ‘Then he tells him, in- 
the following lines, the various caufes in which he triumphs. 


Thy wife is guiltlefi, &c. 


Then to fhew that he has aéted with a juftice becoming himfelf 
he defires Alonzo to remember who the man is that can thus 


greatly punifh. 
Look on me, who am I? you'll fay the Moor. 


How noble, how princely is his condué, when he fees Alonzo 
fallen; how beautiful, how finely put into hjs mouth is this fen- 


timent: 
Z war not with the dead. 


And in the end that mixture of benevolence with which the 
whole of his charaéter has been tinétured breaking out in his pi- 
tying the fall of fo great and fo good a man ; his being forry 
that he was neceffitated to work the overthrow of fo much vir- 
tue, naturally recommends him to our compaffion, and ina 
great meafure compenfates for his vices. I think, indeed, the 
poet derogates from the dignity of the charatter in carrying him 
off as it were in defpair ; and that the laft line 


To receive me hell blows all her fires. 
were better altered to a more fettled and philofophic fentiment. 





‘ In confidering the two characters of Iago and Zanga, which 
appear of a fimilar nature, I would recommend to the aétor to 
obferve that Iago’s revenge is the fheer malice of a villain, who 
has no confequence to fupport him; that in Zanga he fhould 
take care to infufe an air of dignity through the whole ; to 
give his fawning on Alonzo fuch an air that. they fhall feem 
forced and affected ; that his proceedings are againit a man 


Whofe native country has been laid in blood. 


This is a charaéter in the laft a&, of which particularly an acs 
tor may get reputation, if he views and reviews it before he 
attempts it.’ 


_ In his chara&ters of the living aétors, he is very civil ; and 
if his good-nature prevents him from laying open any of their 
impertections, it alfo hinders him faying any thing new. On 
the whole, Mr. Wilkes’s book may be faid to be the beft and 
moft extenfive thing of the kind: it is pretty entertaining ; tho” 
his matter is often indigefted. 
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Art. XII. A new Explanation of Daniel’s fameis Prophecy of the 
weeks. Wherein (it is conceived) all difficulties are removed, with 
avbich all other attempts of this kind have been embarraffed. By 
Thomas Hare, M. A. -ReGor of Chedington, Dorfet, and 

_ mafter of the school of Crewkerne, Somerfetfhire.. 8vo. Pr. 1 5. 
Baldwin. 


HE author of this pamphlet promifes great things in his 
title-page, and in the poftfcript gives a new initance of 
felf-conceit in his treatment of the illuftrious Sir Ifaac New- 
ton; concerning whom he affirms, that his interpretation of this 
prophecy is neither natural nor defenfible. From an author that 
makes fuch profeffions, and cenfures fo great a man, fome ex- 
traordinary difcovery might be expected. How he has fucceed- 
ed in this attempt will appear from a fhort view of his pamphlet. 
He tells us, in page 14th, that all expofitors, both Jews and 
Chriflians, have taken the paffage in queftion near as it runs in 
the Englifh tranflation of the Bible now in ufe among us, where- 
in a perfon, fays he, would be much puzzled to make fenfe ofit. He 
therefore propofes a new explanation of the prophey ; and fays, 
in page 16th, that the defign of itis to tellus, how many years 
there fhould be from the iffuing out of the decree for the refto- 
ring and rebuilding Jerufalem ; and likewife from the actual re- 
building and reftitution of it, to the time of the Meffiah: and 
how many years there fhould be from the actual rebuilding and 
reftitution of Jerufalem to its final deftru@ion. It is well known, 
that bya week in f{cripture-language is often meant feven years. 
Our author, contrary to all other expofitors, makes the number 
of weeks amount to 86, which makas 602 years. 'Thefe he digefts 
into their particular periods, in the following manner; from the 
ifiuing the edict for building Jerufalem in the time of Cyrus, till 
the goth year of the reign of Artaxerxes, 15 weeks, or 10 
years; from the goth of Artaxerxes to the 13th year of our 
Lord, when he came as a ruler to his temple, 62 weeks, or 434 
years; from the 13th year of the Meffiah to the flaughter of the 
Jews by Geffius Florus, governor of Judea, and the fiege laid to 
Jerufalem by Ceftius Gallus, 8 weeks, or 56 years ; from the 
flaughter of the Jews by Florus, and the fiege of Jerufalem by 
‘Ceftius Gailus, to the finifhing of the war, 1 week, or 7 years. 
‘We have thus given a fummary of the author’s new explanation 
ofthe prophecy, in which he has thought proper to dillent from 
all other expotitors, by augmenting the number of weeks to 86, 
which had been confined before-+him both by Jews and Chriftians 
to 70. 


The author tells us, with great felf-fufficiency, that he has ex- 
plained the prophecy to his own fatisfaction; and that he does 
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not think the tafk ever was, or ever can be performed! other- 
wife than by the plan and method laid down by him. We can 
by no means cenfure him for fpeaking in this ftile, fince, as a 
colonel author obferves, a preacher or pleader fhould always 
be pofitive ; as the fureft way to convince others is to feem con- 
vinced one’s felf. This talent for dogmatizing, however, fhould 
not be overvalued in the author, as he is a fchool-mafter; but 
whether the public will prove as docible as his fcholars, we fhall 
not take upon us to determine. We have read his work with 
care and attentions and, in the perufal of it, could not help re- 
collecting that line of Horace, fo often quoted by the right-wor- 
fhipful fociety of pedagogues. | 


Parturiunt montes, nafcetur ridiculus mus. 





—p 


Gentlemen, by inferting in your Review thefe few obfervations, upon 
an unprovoked charge, that affects the charaéter of a worthy 


man, you will oblige your bumble fervant, 
M. N. 


Arr. XIII. Letter to the Authors of the Carricay Review. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Have lately feen a pafiage in the Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors, &c. Vol. II. p. 133, reflecting on ferjeant 


: Wynne, as if he had defired to fee the fpeech of his right rever 


rend client, and had, as it were, forefialled him, and fpoke the 
fubftance of it himfelf. This charge is afferted, not upon hear- 
fay or information, but as a fa, which the reader may be apt 
to think Jay in the author’s own knowledge, or at leaft was 
grounded upon the beft information obtained at the time. Now 
this tranfaction happened thirty-fix years ago, when that au- 
thor was hardly out of his nurfery, and in {peaking of fa&s fo 
long before their own knowledge, mods? writers ufually quote 
their authority, or affign fome reafon in fupport of their affer- 
tions: however, as filence may, in fome cafes, be conftrued an 
admiffion of a faét, it may be proper to fay fomething in an- 
fwer toit, tho’ Mr. W. defpifes the calumny, and thinks a mere 
denial is equivalent to amere affirmation, without proof or pro- 
bability. 


The paffage above referred to feems to imply an uncommon 
memory “ fome degree of judgment in Mr. W. (young-as he 
Gg 4 then 
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then was)* that on the dare reading or feeing a {pecch, which’ 
took up two hours or more in the delivery, he fhould be able to 
borrow the fubftance of it, and make ufe of it as his own; a 


circumftance that founds highly improbable. 


That he fhould prefume to do fo, in the prefence of his judi- 
cious client, and upon his firft appearance at the bar of ‘that 
honourable houfe, is ftill more improbable, and implies an un- 
common fhare of affurance; a quality that was never reckoned 


any part of his character. 


Whoever fairly confiders the nature of the cafe, the different 
fituation of a counfel from that of the perfon accufed, if he 
judges rightly, muft own, that the one requires a different 
compofition, and a different manner of exprefling and treating 
the fubjeét from the other. Many things may be proper, and 
not unbecoming for the onc to fay, either as he was a prelate, 
and member of that honourable houfe, or as a fuppofed crimi- 
nal, which would be highly improper, and perhaps not fafe in 
the other to infinuate: the one was thoroughly acquainted with 
the faéts, and confequently could explain, affert, or deny, with 
more freedom and affurance ; whereas the other wasa ftranger 
to them, any otherwife than as inftruéted by his brief, and ought 
therefore to fpeak with care and caution, efpecially on fuch an 
high and complicated charge as that was, and where Mr. W. 
was, ina manner, Little known to, OF acquainted with, his client, 
till juft before he had the honour to be afligned ene of his 


counfel. 


Tis not improbable, that where two or three, or more per- 
fons, fpeak upon the fame fubje&, and upon fuch a multitude of 
faéts of which the charge againit him confifted, fome of 
the fame obfervations may occur to each, tho’ without any pri- 
vity or conference together: but I am apt to think, no one per- 
fon who was to prepare himfelf upon fuch an occafion, would 
defire to fee or read the compofition of another, who was to 
fpeak upon the fame occafion, and perhaps on the fame day, 
and before the fame noble audience: as this communication 
would rather tend to diftract and confound him than be of any 
real ufe, and to tire his judges with unnecefflary repetition. 


_ Jndeed I have heard, that the bifhop defired to know atone 
of his confultations, whether in treating of bearfay evidence, 
they fhould mention the preamble of Sir John Fenwick’s bill of 





° bined I dare Tay the author intended no compliment to Le 
attainder ; 
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attainder; and Mr. W. informing his lordthip that: paffage had 
occurred to him, and in what manner he intended to apply it, 
the bithop defired him to forbear mentioning what he intended 
upon that point ; for that he himfelf fhould carry his reafon- 
ing upon it much farther, and that it would, moreover, be of 
great fervice in giving him an opportunity to fit down and re- 
pofe his wearied limbs, while that a& fhould be recited in the 
houfe. Mr. W. accordingly left that paflage entire to bis lorafbip, 
and he made all the ufe he intended of it. 


Since the fight of this paflage above referred to, I have heard 
Mr, W. often declare (and I dare fay from his known probity 
and veracity he would make oath, if the occafion required it) 
that he ever did fee, or defire to fee, the bifhop’s /peech, nor ever 
read one line of it himfelf, nor ever heard one line of it read by any 
other perfon, before it was fpoken in the houfe of lords; nor 
has he ever fince feen or read it, tho’ there is reafon to believe 
his fpeech is ftillin being, with an introductory account of the 
true ground, and motives of his profecution; and if the two 
could be compared together, they would be found as different as 
two fpeeches could be on the fame fubjeé&. 


As for the fpeech of his fo called, printed by A. Moore, at that 
time, ’tis a {fpurious, incorreé& compofition, and does not con- 
tain much above half in quantity, and befides, has many non- 
fenfical and unintelligible paragraphs in it, and hardly a true 
or correct one throughout: but if even that were to be com- 
pared with the other, no likenefs would be found, but what ne- 
ceffarily arifes from a reference to the fame fa&ts; and I am 
fure where it occafionally mentions 4is council, ’tis with all due 
regard, and not the leaft complaint of any unfair, ungenerous, OF 
unbecoming behaviour in them. 


It is well known Mr. W. never was alone with the bifhop 
during his commitment ; and when fent for, was either in com- 
pany with Sir Confiantine Phipps, the other counfel, and with 
one or both his follicitors, who were affigned to aflift him in his 
defence, and one or more of his fervants ; and therefore many 
perfons muft have been privy to this fact, if true, befides fome 
other Jifteners, who narrowly watched, and probably overheard 
moft things that paffed at thofe times. 


What therefore could induce the author to vent fuch a calumny 
upon onze who is a mere /franger to him, and about a tranfaétion 
near thirty-fix years ago, without any ground, and againft all 

proba- 
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probability, ’tis hard to conceive; but it is hoped the author. 
will be fo ingenuous, as either to retract his affertion, or affign, 
his reafons, or explain his meaning in any future edition of his 
work, or in any other way he thinks more proper. 


I was going to clofe thefe obfervations ; but as the author has 
thought fit to introduce a certain paflage into his anecdotes 
of an unfortunate duke, Iam apt to think he is, in that refpect, 
alfo miftaken. I would not be underitood to defend his grace’s 
levities, or want of principles, (as that author calls them) but 
I happened to know the company his lordfhip was in *almoft 
every hour of that day before he fpoke on that debate, and to 
whom he was pleaied to few his /peech, ready drawn up, and all 
in his own Aand-writing, and whom he preffed to perufe it: du- 
ring that converfation his grace altered, ftruek out, and fup- 
plied it as he thought proper upon the {pot ; and I believe it was 
the fame in fubftance as that which foon after appeared in print ; 
and notwithftanding the author’s affertion, I think I may truly 
add, that he hardly ever paffled a day or evening more foberly 
than that: fo that this was not a fudden ftart, upon conference 
with the minifer, under a feigned contrition, to dere hints of 
him, which bis grace did not want : for it is well known, that 
he had from the beginning to the end of that long proceeding, 
conftantly attended, and taken xotes of the evidence, amounting 
at leaft to a quire of paper, and not only /poke on the fide of the 
bifhop in the run of the caufe, but had figned feveral protefts 
upon it many days before. If the minifter after this was deceived, 
he was eafily deceived, and contrary to his known fagacity, and 
in a matter at that time very notorious to others. 


This does not reft only on my affrtion, tho’ I was prefent every 
day at the proceca! ing, and therefore no incompetent witnefs ; 
but I might appeal to fome ftill alive, and to the journals (in fol. 
and 8vo.) themfelves, as well as to the printed prose/?s, where his 
erace’s name is to be foundamong other noble losds. On the 
zd and 3d of May, 7th and 11th of May, 1723, and at lait on the 
general queftion 15th of May, whether the bill fhould pafs, he 
not only fpoke in the mof mafterly manner, as the author owns, . 
protefted for fome of the reafons given by the other lords, but 
added four more of his own. So that there feems to be no room 
to doubt, but that he was all along prepared, fixed, and deter- 
mined, as much as any one could be upon any fubject. Whether 
“his lordfhip was right or wrong in his judgment, | don’t prefume 
tofay. "Tis not improbable, but that he might go to the mi- 
nifter at fome other time, as he did once or twice dine, uninvited, 
“at the board of green-cloth, that was kept in the neighbourhood 
during 
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during that proceeding, by way of frolick, or fun, as be called it, . 
but not by way of inffruéfion, or to beg hints, becaufe he was 
fufficiently mafter of the whole proceeding from his own notes 
and obfervations. However, he is now gone, and unable to an- 
fwer for himfelf ; and therefore [ thought this little was, in juf- 
tice, due to his memory. 





Foretion ARTICLE, 


PARIS. 


Art. XIV. Hiftoire de Maire de Bourgogne, fille de Charles le Te- 


meraire, €Sc. 


| 
The Hiftory of Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold, 
wife of Maximilian, firft archduke of Aufria, afterwards em- 
peror. 


HE virtues of this princefs are extraordinary, her mis- 

fortunes affecting, her birth and fituation fuch as made 
her of great confequence in the epoch in which fhe lived. M. 
Galliard, the author of her hiftory, feems to have talents equal 
to the treating of fo interefting a fubject, of which he has 
made eight chapters, without interrupting the chain of his nar- 
ration, or leffening the reader’s defire to be fully acquainted 
with the whole. In a few words, this performance raifes the 
attention every where ; there is ne place in which it palls upon 
the reader’s mind. ° 


In the firft chapter our author gives a concife hiftory of the 
dutchy of Burgundy : he relates its different revolutions, clears 
up the rights of the firft dukes of the houfe of Hugh Capet, 
and then difcuffes the pretenfions of king John, fucceffor to the 
laft duke of. that firft race. Philip, the fon of the aforefaid 
John, was invelted with the fovereignty of the dutchy by his fa- 
ther: his charafter, and thal of his three fucceffors, with their 
participation, both in the government and troubles of France, 
their virtues, vices,.talents, views, projects, and, in a word, the 
principal objects of their refpective lives, are here drawn with the 
hand of a maiter, 


Mary of Burgundy, only daughter of Charles the Bold, in- 
heritrix of his poffeffions, misfortunes, as well as of the hatred 
of Lewis XI. was born in Feb. 1457. She had virtue that 
from her infancy reconciled her to her fituation : fre. was anild 
and good, inv iolably attached to her duty, tenderly “a 
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of the capricious and unhappy temper of her father, but blindly 
fubmiffive to his orders. She looked upon herfelf in early 
years as a ftate-victim, deftined to be facrificed to ambition and 
politics : fhe viewed the various princes that afpired to her bed 
with her father’s eyes, for fhe did nothing from herfelf : while 
he approved of their addreffes, her will was inclined in the fame 
channel ; when he altered, fhe became dutifully indifferent. 


Among her fuitors during her father’s life were the brother 
of Lewis XI. of France, a duke of Calabria, Maximilian of 
Auttria, a duke of Savoy, and the prince of Tarentum, to all 
of whom Charles gave hopes, and cajoled in fuch a manner, 
that they neither dared to break with him, nor yet could they 
openly tax him with intending to deceive them. The reafons 
of his conduét are hard to be unravelled ; and we fhaill not pre 
tend to fay, whether he cared but little about the fate of this 
unhappy woman? whether he did not chufe to fee her marricd? 
Or whether his temper, naturally changeable, prevented fi: 
from carrying his defigns into execution ? Or, perhaps, wii): « 
moft refined policy, he endeavoured to bind to his intereft with 
the bands of hope, and the fhade of uncertainty, the different 
pretenders to his daughter’s bed ; by fuch means warding oif 
the refentment of fuch as might chance to be one or other time 
difappointed. 


In the fecond chapter, we find Charles dead, without having 
difpofed of his daughter; his vaft poffeffions fpoiled by the de- 
vaftations of war, divided by Lewis’s intrigues, and on the point 
of being over-run by his arms. 


Lewis’s pretenfions to the fucceffion of the different provinces 
of the houfe of Burgundy are examined in the third chapter, 
It is certain that a marriage between the dauphin, eldeft fon of 
Lewis XI. and Mary, might have deftroyed all their heart-burn- 
ings, and confirmed the power of that monarch and his fuccef- 
fors upon a lafting foundation. He had this fcheme for fome time 
in his head; but it was foon forgotten. His intrigues, under- 
takings, and the fuccefs of his different generals, form the fourth 
chapter of this hiftory. 


In the fifth chapter he labours to prove, that the match be- 
tween Mary and the dauphin was never in the king’s real in- 
tention. Rejected by France, Maximilian was the only hufband 
fit for her, and him fhe efpoufed. 


The remainder of the war in the Low Countries, and in the 
dutthy and county of Burgundy, fill the fixth and feventh. The 
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confequent inttigues and negotiations for peace make up the 
eighth chapter. 

Before the peace was concluded Mary died, infinitely lamented 
by her people, and Lewis did not long furvive his treaty. with 
‘Maximilian ; he languifhed for a while under a weight of bodily 
infirmities, which, however heavy, were infinitely inferior to 
thofé‘of his mind. Endeavouring to conceal his weaknefs and 
decline from his people, whofe contempt he ftood in fear of, he 
hid himfelf in the inmoft receffes of his palace, fhut in with bolts 
and bars of iron, furrounded by every apparatus of terror, torn 
‘with remorfe, tormented by fufpicion, degraded by fuperftition, 
dreading his attendants by whom he was feared and abhorred ; 
terrified at -the thoughts of death, in defpair at.its approach, 
and tortured with convulfions more horrible than death itfelf, 
he defcended to the grave, a humiliating object of mifery; a 
proper leffon for the contemplation of pride, and a memora- 
ble example of the juftice of providence. 


The hiftorian, thro’ this whole life, has been induftrious in 
fearching out faéts, and {tating them with fidelity : his argu- 
ments are ftrong, his reflections juft, his expreffion forcible 
and properly varied. 
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Art. 15. Letters from the Marchionefs de Sévigné, to her Daughter 
the Caunte/s de Grignan. Tranjflated from the French of the laft 
Paris edition. 2 Vols. i2me. Pr. 6s. Coote. 


HERE are eight or nine volumesof thef= letters in French ; 
the two firftare here tranflated with eafe and fpirit. The 
charafter of the author is well known in the polite world; fhe 
was daughter to Baron de Chantal, who is faid to have fallen 
by the hands of Cromwell, in the famous expedition to the ifle 
of Rhée. She was married to Henry Marquis of Sévigné, who, 
feven years after, was killed in a duel. No mother was ever 
more tender of her children: and count de Grignan, the hus- 
band of her only daughter, being appointed lieurenant-general 
of Provence, carried his wife with him. A feparation between 
the mother and daughter, gave rife to this correfpondence, 
which, in the opinion of the great Bayle, is the ftandard of 
epiftolary writing : the prefident Bonhier fpeaks of them asa 
mafter-piece in that way, not to be paralleled, either by antient 
or modern authors. t 
The letters are natural, eafy, and. unaffected: they abound 
with wit, which always arifes from the fubje&, without art or 


falie 
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falfe fire, and feems the overflowing of a correét and delicate 
imagination: even in trifles the marchionefs is fpirited and en- 
tertaining ; and more particulafly the latter, as we fometimes 
find her furnifhing anecdotes of the court of Louis XIV, that 
throw proper, and often unforefeen lights, upon the private cha- 
racers of its moft fhining ornaments. There is a promife in 
the firft volume of continuing the tranflation ; which we fhall be 
glad to fee, as this fpecimen is done with great freedom, and a 
juft adherence to the fenfe of the original, 


Art. 16. <Abbaffai. An Eaftern Novel. 2 Vols. 12m0. Price 
6s. 6d. Coote, 


The novelifts of the prefent age feem determined to carry 
their point by perfeverance, which they were unable to perform 
by their ftile; they write, are damned at the tribunal of criti- 
cifm ; are difregarded by the world; and yet, ftrange to think! 
{it down to write again. Thus every month, every week produces 
its monfters, which, inftead of requiring Herculian ftrength to 
conquer, die of themfelves after a month’s exiftence, and go 
out of the world as filently as they entered it. The prefent 
novel, in the original fomething fuperior to the numerous clafs 
of thofe kinds of compofition, is, by an indifferent tranflation 

‘brought down to the true novel ftandard, and is neither bet- 
ter nor worfe than what every day makes its appearance. No- 
vels at prefent bear fo ftrong a refemblance to each other, that 

a perfon might be often tempted to think them the produé@tion 

only of one writer, did not their multiplicity exceed the abilities 
of an hundred. The reader need fcarcely afk our opinion when 

a modern novel is the fubjeét; and to characterize a romance, is 

almoft fynonimous with cenfure. 


Art. 17. Genuine Happinefs: A poetical Effay. Addrefid to the 
Young Club at Arthur’s. By John Bland, Ef; 4t0. Pr. 1s. 
Townfhend. 


Mr. Bland has here advanced divers reafons to prove, that rea-. 
fon -is the moft unreafonable guide we can follow; that the is 
the foe of man; and that if we would be really happy, we mutt 
imitate the brutes inating from inftin& only. How far this 
advice is offered, with propriety, to the club at Arthurs, we fhall 
nat pretend to determine. Perhaps the members were in dan- 
ger of becoming too rational in their purfuits, when this mo- 
nitor thought it neceflary to recal them to the paths of inftinc- 
tive nature. The following interrogatories put to reafon will 
+ give the reader an adequate notion of this author’s genius and 

hilofo h , 
P ”_ ‘ Reafon 
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© Reafon declare, if thou canft underftand, 
How fprang forth time, or whence did fpace ‘expand ? 
What bounds it’s empire ? If a boundlefs void ! 
How firft produced, or laft to be deftroy’d ? , 
Can paft eternals know a future end? 


- Or yefter’s birth, thence infinite extend ! 


How kindles into life the breathlefs clay ? 

Or the lamp light, why butns it but a day ? 
It’s flame once fpent, does it elfewhere relume ? 
Or reft extiné, for ever in the tomb? 

Did myitic nature, with defign replete, 

Or plaftic power alone, this world create ? 
Then leaving all to chance, udconfcious prove, 
Rude difcord ruling, or harmonic love! 
Reafon reply, if ought of this thou know’ft, 
Or filent, ceafe thy baffled fkill to boaft ! 


* But if a tafk like this too mighty fhows ! 
Canft thou the fprings of thine own pow’r difclofe ? | 
Hatt thou difcover’d, if the human mind, 

At firft a univerfal blank we find, 

Imbibing flowly, what the time writ page, 

Of earth’s experience, opens but to age ; 

Or does high heaven at once the leaf unrol, 

And print ideas, innate in the foul ? 

Or are fome bought, while fome are freely giv’n, 
Part earth,acquired, and part the lore of heaven! 
Is mankind free, or does fome pow’r unfeen 
Dire& our choice, and actuate the machine ? 

In fine, this will, this‘ prompter unexplored, 

In the foul’s palace is it flave or lord ? 

If freedom guides the rein, does this prevent 
Fore-knowledge in a power intelligent? 

Is choice denied ? Say then could heav’n ordain, 
Reward for virtue, or for vice a pain ? 

If fate compulfive o’er the will prefide, 

Merit how loft! and O how humbled pride! 

If forefight infinite befpeaks decree, 

Then earth were doom’d, ’ere heav’n bade-nature be, 
Or if fuccefs be chance, to the blind dame, 
Lo! good and evil, equal prets the beam.’ 


Thefe are, doubtlefs, knotty points in philofophy, which pro- 


bably reafon cannot eafily refolve ; but Mr. Bland will give us 
leave to hint in her behalf, that her not knowing every thing is 
no proof that fhe knows nothing. Dr. Halley was ftill a ma- 
thematician and a philofopher, and ‘underftood a great many 


ufeful 
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ufeful improvements in fcience, though he could not prefcritse 
a fure method for finding the longitude at fea, 


Non poffis oculo quantum contendere Lynceus, 
Non tamen idcirco, contemnas Lippus inungi: 


Art. 18. 4 Father’s Advice to his Son : an Elegy. Written an bun- 


dred and fifty years ago, and now firft publifoed from a manufcript, 
Sound among the papers of alate noble lord. 4to. Pr. 6d. Cooper. 


This performance is certainly of moré modern date than the 
editor would perfuade us. The old expreffions (the word wend- 
ing for inftance) are of an earlier age than that afcribed to this 
little poem ; and the verfification is fmoother throughout than 
we find in any cotemporary poet of that age: but of whatfo- 
ever cefitury this performance be, it is certainly eafy, poetical, 
and pretty ; the thoughts, though trite, are natural, and the 
whole is well finifhed. 


Art. 19. The Charadter, and neceffary Qualifications, of a Britith 
minifter of State. In a letter to a seimber of pattiomee 1759+ 
By a lady. Sve. Pr. 1s. Cooper. 


If fuperior talents and integrity ; ati intimate acquaintance 
with our conftitution and commercial interefts 3 4 noble zeal to 
defend the one, and extend the other ; courage, activity, vi- 
gour of mind, tafte, liberality, and univerfal benevolence, can 
conftitute a perfe& Britifh minifter, we hope the pheenix is al- 
ready found. The knowledge of arithmetic, and arts of cco- 
nomy, which this lady thinks the principal ingredients in the 
charaéter, are, in our opinion, though neceflary, yet inferior 
qualifications. 


Art. 20. Gafconado the Great: a tragi-comi, political, whimfal 
Opera, as it was intended for the entertainment of the public, but re- 
jected by the managers of both Theatres. 4to. Pr. ts. 


The reader we fancy will find, that the greateft recommenda- 
tion of this piece is the loyal zeal with which it was written. 
Loyalty, indeed, fo zealous, that it often hurries the author 
into invectives againft crowned heads, that favour ftrongly of 
the flowers of Billingfgate. But however, thefe tropes he may 
defend by the praétice of Homer himielf, who makes even dei- 
ties fcold at each other in the phrafe of Bear-Key : the emprefs 
Juno herfelf calls Diana a b—ch in plain terms, and chaftifes 
her with manual operation. 


The performance before us is a kind of burlefque fatire, on 


the different powers with whom. we are at war, written in Hu- 
dibraftic 
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uibraftic verfe, and interfperfed with airs in the manner of the 
Beggar’s Opera. Punch talking of the French king, under the 


name of Gafconado, fays, 


¢ Canhe, my H rie, thus be undone, 
Whofe pride fo lately menac’d London ? 
Who {wore to fight, and make his beft men ftir, 
>Till he were crown’d at Weftminfter ? 
And not to leave to any Briton 
A fhip to fteer, or ftool to fit on?” 


Here feems to be a fimall miftake: for Gafconado, far from 
threatening to deprive us of ftools, fwore he would bring the 
whole nation toa ftool. We therefore humbly propofe the fol- 


lowing alteration: 


And not to leave to any Briton, 
Aught but an eafing ftool to fh—t-on, 


Art. 21. The Genuine Hiftory of Ambrofe Guys, and the remarka- 
ble trial carriedon for along feries of years, by his heirs, againft 
the Fefuits, for his effed?s, amounting to eight millions of French 
livres : for ibe payment whereof, purfuant to a late fentence, al 
the convents of that order in France are now fequefered, -Tran- 
fated frim an. auikentic copy, Jent from Paris to one of the foreign 
minifiers refiding inLondon. 8vo. Pr. is. 6d. Coote. 


Whether this account be genuine or fictitious we fhall not 
pretend to determine : for though by alate arret of the French 
king, the whole is declared falfe and fabulous, the ftory bears 
all the outward figns of truth and fimplicity. The narrative is 
clear, circumftantial, and unadorned ; and we can eafily con- 
ceive how a powerful body, like the fociety of Jefus, fhould 
have art and influence eng with a weak, bigotted prince, to 
obtain the fanction of his authority for fuppreffing the memory 
of a fraudulent tranfaétion, which refle&s fuch difgrace upon 
the whole order. We need not go to France to find examples 
of heirs defrauded of-immen fortunes, and ruined in the pro- 
fecution of their juit claims, by the arts of chicanery patro- 


nized by minifterial power. 


Art. 22. Frederick the Great. A poem. ato. Price 62. Pots 
tinger. 7 


If Frederick fought no better than this bard writes, he would 
find it his intereft to make peace almoft on any terms. But 
perhaps the panegyrift is fome’ callow bird, that in time may be 
able to fly. . 

Vor. VIL. May 1759. Hh : Art, 
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Art. 23. Samuel Triplici Nomine Laudatus, Propheta, Popul Ijrae- 
litict Fudex, Scholarum Propheticarum Reéor. Conciones due ha- 
bite in templo B. V. M. Oxon. Coram baccalaureis determinan- 
tibus. A Johanne Burton, S.J. P. coll. Eton. Haud ita pri- 
dem C. C. C. Oxon. Socio. 


Thefe two difcourfes, dedicated to the ecclefiaftical reader, 
contain eulogia on Samuel, in the threefold capacity of propher, 
judge, and founder of the colleges in which the youth were qua- 
lified for the priefthocd ; for fo he explains the /cholarum prophe- 
ticarum reGor. Samucl not only founded, but taught in thefe 
two fchools, which our author defcribes as two monafteries. V7- 
tam illos degefe fecretam, SF fere monafticam ; a vulgo et tumultu omni 
populari Jemotos fibi penitus vacaviffe, rerum Jacrarum five theologia 
frudijs devotes, FS in Dei laudibus quomodocunque celebrandis atque illus- 
trandis maxima ex parte exercitatos. Here likewife the ftudent 
learned pfalmody, and to play upon mufical inftruments. The 
{tile of this performance we fhould more applaud, if it was lefs 
interlarded with Greek words and phrafes, and not fo much em- 
broidered with idioms, fentiments, and quotations, from the an- 
tient poets. We apprehend a man may write very pure and 
claflical, without adopting the very words and phrafeology of 
Cicero and Horace; for this practice is, at beft, but a fpecies 
ef plagiarifm. — 


Art. 24. 4 Letter from Monf. De Voltaire to the author of the Or- 
phan of China. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Pottinger. 


The approbation of blockheads confers no fuperiority ; their 
ig gage does not leflen our efteem. We dare venture to 
fay, if Mr. Voltaire ever thinks proper to enter the lifts with 
our countryman, he will not chufe to employ a dwarf for his 
fecond. 


Art. 25. 4 Fair Enquiry into the State of the Operas in England. 
8v0. Pr. 6d. Cooper. 


Somebody who hasa mind, perhaps, to be manager of the 
operas himfelf, be s here given us a declamation againit the de- 
fe€is of their prefent regulation. A declamation we call it, be- 
caufe when he-comes to point out the abufes which fhould have 
been the point moft to be infifted on, he juft mentions one or 
two of a trifling nature, and for the reft refers us to a fitter op- 
portunity. However, we are at a lofs, whether this gentleman 
hes any nates intentions than that of felling a fixpenny 
pamphlet, or has any ambition xs bevel the dinner of the day. 

2 Art, 
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Art. 26. Epiflolary Correfpondence made pleafant and familiar : cal- 
culated chiefly for the improvement of youth, Containing /ixty let- 
ters in the Englifh and French languages, on fuch fubjeds and oc- 
cafions, which young gentlemen and ladies (who are abfent from their 
parents, Fe. either at boarding-fchool, or elfewhere) require to 
write on, thro’ the courfe of their education: being proper precedents 
Sor them to copy after, in order to infiru& them early, not cnly in an 
eafy, genteel, and polite manner of expreffing their thoughts; but 
alfo to cultivate their minds with the principles of virtue, morali- 
ty, andevery filial and focial duty. The original Englith letters by 
John Gignoux, author of the late Spelling book, intitled, The 
Child’s beft Inftructor in Spelling and Reading: uzamimoufly 
approved of, Jub/cribed to, recommended, and made ufe of by up- 
wards of fixty of the moft eminent teachers of the Englith language, 
in and about London. The French tranflations by Philip Bellie, 
mafter of the ladies French boarding-/chool, in Cheney-Walk, 
Chelfea. Al/o, copious direBions for epiffolatory writing in general; 
aud in what manner to addrefs fuperiors, equals, and infericrs : 
with infirudtions to read with propriety and elegance. To which is 
annexed, to render this work more ufeful, a compendious treatise of 
the firft frve common rules of arithmetick, and the rule of three; 
avherein all poffible contradi@ions are laid down in fo concife and eafy 
a manner, that cannot fail of rendering the meanef? capacity tho- 
roughly acquainted with thofe rules; and, if rightly attended to, 
avithout the affiftance of themafter. 12m0. Pr. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 


This Book feems to be very well adapted to the capacities of 
children; and therefore we recommend it as ufeful to all fchool- 
matters and miftrefles who fuperintend the firft rudiments of 
education. 


Art. 27. Zyburn to the Marine Society. A Poem. 8v0. Pr. ts. 
Cooper. 


Notwithftanding the farcaftic freedom with which this author 
has treated us Reviewers, male and female, in his epiftle dedi- 
catory, as well asin the body of his poem, we cannot, without 
forfeiting that character of impartiality, which we have refolved 
to maintain, with-hold our approbation of the piece, in which we 
meet with abundance of arch irony and manly {fatire, a good 
deal of wit, and a great deal of humour. Perhaps we fhould 
have prefented our readers with a fpecimen of each, had not the 
poet pleaded fo pathetically againft this practice, and indeed 
put it home to ourconfciences, as an infringement of the ninth 


commandment. 
' Hh2z ii Art. 
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Art. 28. A Letter from a Black/mith to the Minifiers and Elders of the 
church of Scotland. In which the manner of Public Worfoip in 
that church is confidered ; its inconveniences and defeé?s pointed out ; 
and methods for removing them humbly propofed. 8vo. Coote. Pr. 
3s. 6d. 


The author of this little but mafterly production has, with great 
vivacity of expreffion and ftrength of reafon, proved the method 
of worthip followed by the church of Scotland to be highly de- 
fective, liable to many grofs abufes, and the fource of innume- 
rable inconveniences and diforders. But we apprehend that he 
has expofed himfelf to cenfure, by affuming the ludicrous charac- 
ter of a Black-fmith upon fo ferious an occafion, and often ex- 
prefiing himfelf with a fatyrical feverity, and too little regard to 
the laws of decency, which fliould ever be moft ftriSily adhered 
to in the difcuffion of religious fubjeéts. ‘The noble author of 
the Charatteriftics has indeed afferted, that pleafantry may be 
properly introduced in a theological controverfy ; nay, that ridi- 
cule is the touch-ftone, or teft of truth. But this maxim has been 
fufficiently refuted in that excellent work, the Minute Philofo- 
pher. Had the Copernican fyftem, the Antipedes, the exiftence 
of a new world, and other truths lately difcovered, fays one of 
the interlocutors in the dialogue, been propofed a thoufand 
years ago, would they not have been received with derifion by 
every one, and exploded 2s abfurd and extravagant fictions ? 
But would the reality of thefe truths be in the leaft affe&ted by 
fuch ill-judged contempt and ridicule ? The author may indeed 
allecige the example of the celebrated Swift, who, tho’ himfelf a 
divine, has in a humourous work, intituled, The Tale of a 
Tub, compofed a comical romance upon the reformation. But, 
decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. He fhould not have been followed 
herein. It muft be acknowledged, however, that in this letter 
many defects are pointed out that might be cbviated by a form of 
prayer. The pedantry and vain oitentation of learning in young 
divines, weaknefs of voice, and decay of memory in the old, the 
hardfhip which a congregation undergoes, in being obliged often 
to join in the prayers of Sceptic, Arrian, Socinian, or factious 
minifters, with the influence which the practice of praying ex- 
iempore gives a turbulent and afpiring priefthood over the minds 
of the people, are undoubtedly confiderable inconveniencies, and 
might all be removed by the remedy which our author propofes. It 
fecms remarkable, that the church of Scotland, which has always 
had the utmott averfion to that of Rome, and looks upon the 
moft diitant refemblance to it as the greateft of abominations, 
fhould unknowingly have copied popery in feveral of the moft 
pernicious of her abufes, Thecontorfions and antic geftures, 

' the 
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the many extravagant and unnatural tones made ufe of by the 
iminifters of the church of Scotland, in order to rouze the paf- 
fions of their vulgar auditors, put us in mind of the manner of 
preaching ufual in Roman Catholic countries, and particularly. 
in Italy, where, as a modern author expreffes it, a fermon may 
be looked upon as a fpiritual comedy. Upon the whole, it is 
but juftice to fay, that this little work has confiderable merit ; 
it is at once both fpirited and _inftructive, and feems equally cal- 
culated for the entertainment of thofe who read for meer amufe- 
ment, and the information of thofe whofe views are more ferious 
and folid. 


Art. 29. 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr. Elliot, 4. B. Chaplain of St. 
George’s Hofpital, Hyde-park Corner, London ; pari a te 

bis Sermon preached at Chrift-Church, Spital-fields, on Sunday 
the 21/2 of January, 1759, and fince publifbed, entitled, Encourage- 
ment for Sinners ; or Righteoufne/s attainable without works. 8va. 
Pr.is. Baldwin. 


The author of this letter feems fully to have confuted Mr. 
Elliot ; and indeed his doétrine is fo extravagant, that it did not 
require the exertion of any uncommon powers to expofe the ab- 
furdity of it. We may apply to the anfwerer, who has heaped 
quotation on quotation, in order to difprove a pofition the 
falfhood ef which is felf-evident, thofe words of Tully, in his 
treatife ae officiis, Utitur inre non dubid teftibus non necefariis. Upon 
the whole, the letter feems to be as little worth reading as the 
fermon which it refutes ; and from the ftile and manner might be 
guefled to be the work of fome pragmatical, felf-conceited 
ftudent of divinity. ‘This’muft have occurred to every fenfible 
reader, even if the author had not taken care to put it out of 
all difpute, by figning himfelf Academicus. | 


Art. 30. Confiderations on. the fufferings of Chrift, in-which the biflory 
of the paffion, as given by ihe four Evangelifts, is conne&ed, bar- 
monized, and explained. By J. Rambach, Jate Profeffor of Divi- 
nity in the Univerfty of Gieflen. Tranflated from the laf? edition 

' of the German. 3 Vols. 8v0. Pr. 15s. Linde. 


Divines have been, time out of mind, poffeffed of a privilege 
of being voluminous, and of faying but little: German au- 
thors of all denominations refemble divines in this refpedt. 
‘They laborioufly compile enormous. folios, fpin out their pro- 
ductions to a prodigious length, and tire, the reader’s patience, 
without informing his underftanding. We inay juftly apply to 
them thofe fatyrical verfesof Mr. Pope, 

‘A lum, 
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« A lumber. houfe of books in every head, 
For ever reading, never to be read.’ 


Our author, who is at once a German and adivine, feems to 
have thoroughly conformed to the practice of thofe of his coun- 
try and profeflion. He has, by means of a fort of wire- 
drawing, which indeed difcovers but little art, produced three 
Otavo volumes, the fubftance of which might with eafe be re- 
duced to a duodecimo. In thefe three volumes he has defcant- 
ed upon the fufferings of our Saviour in the garden, and before 
the {piritual court of the Jews, before the civil tribunal of Pilate 
and Herod, and finally, upon mount Golgotha: but his obfer- 
vations are fo trivial and obvious, fhew fo little fagacity, and 
convey fo little information, that we apprehend his work would 
have never acquired the leaft degree of reputation, had it not been, 
as the celebrated fatyrift above-cited fays, that 


¢ Dulnefs is facred in a found divine.’ 


Thefe confiderations were given by the author in a courfe of 
le&tures compofed for ftudents in divinity, and each of them is 
accompanied with a prayer, as flat and inanimate as the lectures 
are empty and uninftructive. They were, however, received 
without doubt by the German ftudents with the fame reverence 
that the difciples of the Stagyrite received his ipfe dixit : but we 
apprehend, that very few Englifh readers will have the patience 
to go thro’ with them. 


Art. 31. The polite Road to an Eftate; or, fornication one great fource 
| of wealth and pleafure. 8vo. Pr.1s. Coote. : 


This, in fhort, is the exercife of knavery and adulation, ex- 
plained in the different branches of commerce, gaming, pimp- 
ing, will-making, law-proceedings, &c. which our author re- 
commends in a ftrain of farcaftic irony, not wholly devoid of 
humour. 


Art. 32. The Ufefulnefs of a Knowledge of Plants : illuftrated in 
various inflances relating to medicine, hufbandry, arts, and cam- 
merse. With theealy means of improvement. By J. Hill, M. D. 
8vo. Price 6d. Baldwin. 


The purpofe of this piece is to fhew what mifchiefs may be, 
and are daily done, by miftaking one plant for another ; an af- 
tringent, for example, for a laxative, and a poifon for a fallad. 
In order to avoid fuch fatal miftakes for the future, the learned 


Dr. John Hill, propofes 4 plan for a new phyfic-garden, and 
' | offers 
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offers himfelf as the fuperintendant of it. What pity it is that 
this great naturalift, fo famous for modefty, learning, and foli- 
dity, fhould have fo often offered his fervices to the public, to 


no purpofe. 


Art. 33. The Life of Belifarius, tranflated from the French. With 
Jome explanatory notes and Obfervations. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Hinton. 


This performance, compiled from the hiftorians Procopius, 
Agathias, and Cedrenus, is not unentertaining in the original : 
the tranflation is (in our opinion) mean, and the notes are fri- 
volous. 


Art. 34. The Annual Regifter; or, a view of the hiftory, politicks, 
and literature of theyear 1758. 8vo. Pr. 6s. Dodfley. 


There is a maxim among moralifts, that every night we 
fhould fit in judgment upon the actions of the day, and that 
our lives to come fhould be a criticifm upon the paft. Whether 
in our conduét, as moral agents, we obferve this rule, it 
is not at prefent neceflary to determine; but certain it is, 
with regard to authorfhip, we follow the maxim exattly. We 
abound in news-papers, which fit in council upon the pro- 
ductions of the day; the very wife and very grave gentlemen 
and ladies of the reviews, many a magazine, profefling know- 
ledge and pleafure, are the cenfors of a month, and here we 
have him, the Critic-general of the year. ‘The literature of the 
times appears to us pretty much as the royal kitchen at Ver- 
failles did to the honeft Somerfetfhire-man, who went to travel 
for his amufement. Obferving the fufs that was made in toffing 
up Hors d'oeuvres and entremets, he was afked what he thought of 
French eating? As, cried he, fhrugging up his fhoulders, sdey 
wants meats, but they have a-world of cookery ! Scarce an original 
performance appears among us, that does not fuffer five or fix 
tran{mutations from thefe fons of induftry : they have proftitated 
the trade ofcriticifm, that, for our own part, unlefs we thought 
our endeavours were more calculated to improve tafte than 
plunder its productions, we fhould be afhamed to own ourfelves 
of the fraternity. 

The prefent produétion certainly increafes the number of 
books; but how the author is qualified for the tafk of criticifm, 
his own performance muft determine. The eulogium upon the 
king of Pruffia, for inftance, he afcribes to Montefquieu: the 
reader need fcarce to be informed, that Maupertius was its real 
author. The verfes on-the firit fit of the gout, which he pro- 
duces among the poetical publications of the laft year, are as 
old as, or perhaps older than the reign of Queen Anne. While 
he quotes the defcription of Lochlean in Ireland, as drawn by 
Mr. Smith, it would have been the part of a man qualified for 


the tafk he has undertaken, te inform us that Mr. Smith him- 
felf 
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felf was indebted for this defcription to one formerly drawn 
of this furprifing landfkip, and publifhed about the year 
1736. Thus we fee, that a man who profeffes to be merely 
a compiler, muft, at the fame time, have learning, or 
he will be guilty of evident abfurdities. But the miftaking 
a name, or his ignorance of literary hiftory, were flight of- 
fences, if the compiler had merit in other particulars to com- 
penfate his defeéts. A {tile laboured without fpirit, and a trite 
common-place turn of thinking, exclude him from the clafs of 
critics, although he might not perhaps have been altogether 
contemptible as an effayift. 

He has endeavoured, from the unconnected and defultory ac- 
counts publifhed in our Magazines and Chronicles, to give fome 
account of the prefent commotion in Europe, as he himfelf is.too 
modeft to call it hiftory. We fee no great merit to refume a 
former allufion, in making a fricafee of news-papers. The tafk 
was laborious, and difagreeable to the compiler ; and we will ven- 
ture to add, muft be equally fo to every readcr, who has not 
read himfelf into a news-paper tafte: and who is not delighted 
with the found of German mutfter-roll, or an Indian War. 


whoop. 


[ The authors of the Critical Review are obliged to Mr. Watkin- 
fon fer his judicious remarks touching the execution of their plan, 
of which remarks they will make a proper ufe; and though it is 
not properly their province to take cognizance of any thing not pub- 
lifoed ; yet as the public may be benefited by his prefeription, we 

frall infert it in his own words.] 


‘ It is very much to be withed, that phyficians would commu- 
nicate more freely even the leaft od/erwations which they make in 
the Materia Medica: for thefe, how finall foever they appear to 
be, are yet fo many gems placed in the diadem of medicine, that 
pofterity will look upon with gratitude.’—See Dr. Ruffel’s epifto- 
lary difertation to Dr. Frewin (annexed to his fea-water). 


Accordingly I communicate to you the following of/rvation. 

Sxpé-fepius notavi/ingulium effe fymptoma perquam funeftum. 
Ingenué fareor (olim) neque excogitare remedium, neque inve- 
nire mihi dabatur, quod illi par erat. Incaffum (licet totis 
viribus) certavi.hoc ftomachi fpafmum confpicere. In ufum 
duxi Catapl. ftomach. mofch. ambergr. opium. (Nam omnia 
hee fingultui compefcendo inferviunt) Fruftra tamen obnifus 
fum. Nunc invenio fingultum patientibus prefentaneo eit fubfidio 
Guttula una ol. chym. cinnamoni. nec unquam per multos ab- 
hinc annos elapfos me fefellit. Inftillatur fuper portiunculam 
Sacch. abbiff.—Ore retineatur—fenfim deglutiatur. 

By inferting this, (if your plan does not forbid it) you wilf 
oblige your humble feryant, Epw. Warkinson. 


ol en 











